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MoRRIS HEARS OF HIS UNCLE’s ForTUNE. Page 709. 


MONEY-MAKER; | rumors and suppositions; though, unlike 
many reporters, he had carefully discriminated 


between things known and things guessed at. 
Of the former, the principal items were, that 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. the bank had been entered by a window; that 
the iron door of the vault had been forced open 
with burglars’ tools, including powder; that 
CHAPTER XIII. over fifteen thousand dollars, contained in the 
cashier’s drawer, had been taken; and that.a 
much greater sum, with a.large amount of 
ORRIS was very much interested in the | bonds, deposited in a small safe within the 
account of the bank robbery contained | vault, was untouched, because. the robbers, 
in the Age. The reporter had eyidently | for the want of time, or for some other reason, 
been faithful to his mission, and had given | were unable to break the lock. . 
not only all the known facts, but also all the These were the substantial facts, of the*rob- 
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THE VICTORY OF THE BASILISK. 
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bery. The rumors, theories, and suppositions 
filled half a column of the paper. A man 
hurrying to the village at half past three 
o’clock on Saturday morning, for a doctor, 
had met acarryall which contained three men. 
The vehicle was drawn by two horses, driven 
ata rapid rate. People generally thought that 
these three men were the robbers; indeed, 
nobody doubted the statement. A wakeful 
lady, residing’ in the vicinity of the bank, had 
heard an explosion at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. A watch-dog had barked violently at 
half past twelve, but had suddenly ceased, 
and the owner had missed the animal in the 
morning, since which time nothing had been 
seen of him. : 

~ Proprietors of bonds deposited in the safe 
within the vault were jubilant because their 
riches had not taken to themselves wings. 
Even the directors of the bank were happy 
because the institution had lost such a trifling 
amount compared with what was contained 
in the small safejand they triumphantly in- 
dicated that theirown wisdom and forethought 
in providing an interior strong box had saved 
the thirty thousand dollars, or thereabouts, 
which it had contained. People generally be- 
lieved that the directors had fooled the rob- 
bers, and enjoyed the supposed discomfiture 
of the villains in obtaining only the paltry 
sum of fifteen thousand, when ten times this 
amount, in bills and bonds, had eluded their 
grasp. The burglars’ implements had -been 
applied to the door of the small safe, which 


had no keyhole for the admission of powder. |, 


The robbers were skilful in their craft, as the 
work they had done on the door of the, vault 
proved. The operation of cutting out a cir- 
cular piece of the door of the small safe had 
been commenced, and some progress made; 
but whether the lateness of the hour or some 
alarm had prevented its completion was not 
known. 

If, as everybody believed, the carryall seen 
at half past three on Saturday morning con- 
tained the robbers, it was plain enough that 
the greater treasure of the bank and the bond- 
holders had been spared for the want of time 
to open the safe door. The date was the 
twentieth of June, one of the longest days of 
the year, and the sun rose at about twenty 
minutes past four o’clock; so that the robbers 
had not abandoned the work till the first 
gleams of daylight were visible in the east. 
It was a slow job to cut through the iron door, 
and people laughed as they declared that it 
must have been a terrible sacrifice to the 
rogues to leave the bank when they were so 
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near the fruition of their hopes. The rich 
men of Pinchport — and there were many such 
in the village — were really very jovial, for sev- 
eral of them had from five to twenty thousand 
dollars in bonds in the safe. The loss might 
deprive them of their next dividend on the bank 
stock they owned in the institution; but they 
felt that they could afford to laugh at what 
they jocularly termed ‘‘ the misfortune of the 
robbers.” : 

Morris was very glad to read in the paper 
that the funds of the Savings Bank, in whose 
financial prosperity he was interested, had 
not been touched. After supper he went down 
to the landing-place, where his cousin soon 
joined him, and they embarked in the Basi- 
lisk for the island. Marshall placed his bas- 
ket of provisions in the cuddy, and seated 
himself in the forward part of the boat. He 
appeared to be nervous and uneasy, as he had 
been all day. 

‘* Did you see anything of any bank robbers 
over by the island last night?” asked Morris, 
after the boat was under way. 

* Any what?” asked Marshall. 

** Any bank robbers.” 

**T don’tknow what you mean,” replied Mar- 
shall, as he stretched himself out at full length 
on one of the seats. 

“The Pinchport Bank was robbed last 
night.” Ke 

‘Who robbed it?” inquired Marshall; and 
he did not seem to be much interested in the 
news. 

‘‘ That is not known yet; but the chances 
of catching the robbers are pretty good,” add- 
ed Morris. 

‘Is that so?” said Marshall, nervously, 
changing his position. 

‘* It seems to me they are pretty sure of be- 
ing caught.” , 

‘“* Why so?” 

‘*A man going after the doctor at half past 
three this morning met three men in a carry- 
all, with two horses, driving out of the village 
ata furious rate. People are satisfied these 
men were the robbers.” 

** Are they?” 

‘¢So the paper says. If this is so, the carry- 
all can be traced, for the men couldn’t have 


‘gone five miles farther before a good many 


folks were up, and they were certain to be 
seen.” 3 

‘¢* Are you sure those were the ones?” asked 
Marshall. 


‘‘T am not sure. I don’t know anything 


about it, except what I read in the paper,” an- 
swered Morris; ‘‘ but it appears to me that 
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those were the men. If I were one of them, 
I wouldn’t give sixpence for my chance.” 

‘* It does look bad for them,” mused Mar- 
shall. 

‘‘They didn’t make a great haul, either,” 
continued Morris. 

‘* How much did they get?” 

‘* Only about fifteen thousand. They hadn’t 
the time to open the safe in the vault which 
contained about a hundred and fifty thousand 
in bills and bonds. The paper says the rich 
men of Pinchport are feeling pretty good on 
account of the failure of the robbers to get 
this big haul.” 

‘* They ought to feel good,” said Marshall, 
with a sickly grin. 

Morris continued to narrate the particulars 
of the robbery, as he had read them in the 
Age, and his cousin nervously listened to him, 
asking a question occasionally, until the Bas- 
ilisk reached the island. As it was still early, 
the skipper decided to walk up to the camp 
and see the oven, which the major had proba- 
bly completed by this time. Morris was in- 
terested in the science of cookery, and he had 
some curiosity to ascertain the nature of the 
baking process which the Prussian soldiers 
used. On his arrival at the tent, he found 
the major asleep therein. Without disturbing 
him, he walked around the tent where the hole 
for the oven had been dug. To his surprise, 
he was unable to find the place, and the hole 
had evidently been filled up. There was no 
appearance whatever that any hole had been 
dug. The spot where he had seen the major 
at work was on the slope of a knoll, where the 
soil was a sandy loam, with no sod upon it. 
Marshall followed him very closely, and seemed 
to watch his movements with interest. 

‘What are you looking for, Morris?” asked 
his cousin. " 

‘¢ Where’s the oven?” 

‘¢ What oven?” 

‘* The oven the major was building here.” 

**O, we gave it up!” exclaimed Marshall, 
with a smile of intelligence. ‘:- We couldn’t 
make it work.” 

‘*¢ Did you finish it?” 

‘*No; it was too much work, and we got 
tired of it.” 

Perhaps the sound of their voices: awoke 
the major, or his nap was finished; at any rate, 
he came out of the tent, and walked towards 
them. 

‘*Morris was looking for the oven,” said 
Marshall. ‘I told him we gave itup. It was 
too much work to build it, and we got tired 
of it.” 
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‘* Exactly so, Morris,” replied Major Walkin- 
back. ‘‘ We were tired of the job. But that 
was not the principal reason. I don’t think 
we shall stay here much longer; and it wouldn’t 
pay to build an oven for a few days’ use,” add- 
ed the major, looking earnestly into the face 
of the visitor. 

‘* Tired of camping out — are you?” laughed 
Morris. ‘ Well, I don’t wonderatit. Idon’t 
see how you have been able to stand it as long 
as you have.” 

‘*T am not tired of camping out, but only 
tired of this place. You were quite right, 
Morris, when you said we could not find a 
worse place. My experience has proved that 
your remark was a very just and correct 
one.” 

‘Of course itwas. I should think that any 
one who had a taste for camping out would 
know that this was no place for it.” 

“It is hot here, and there-are too many 
mosquitos and sand-flies. I shall fold my 
tent, and steal away. I am rather changea- 
ble, Morris, and I have about concluded to go 
on another cruise down the east side of the 
bay.” 

‘** That’s sensible.” 

‘* But I want you to go with us.” 

‘*T can’t do it,” ‘replied Morris, promptly. 

‘*T enjoy your society; and I desire it very 
much.” 

‘“*It is utterly impossible.” 

‘Why so?” 

‘* Because I can’t leave school.” 

‘Never mind the school. I will be your 
tutor.” 

‘I wouldn’t leave school now on any ac- 
count. I want to graduate; and I can’t do it 
if I don’t remain till the end of the year.” 

Morris was very decided because he would 
not leave school, and quite as much because 
he did not care to be in company with such a 
man as the major for any considerable length 
of time. He was tired of listening to his long 
stories about the kings, princes, and nobles 
of the old world; and he did not admire the 
man’s character. 

‘¢ But you will let me have the Basilisk — 
won’t you?” added the major, with a wink, 
which was intended to imply that Marshall 
was still in the dark in regard to the owner- 
ship of the boat. 

‘“*Yes; you can have her as long as you 
want her,” replied Morris. But an instant 
later he was sorry he had said even as much 
as this to deceive his cousin. 

‘‘I think we will start about Monday after- 
noon,” continued Major Walkinback. ‘* When 
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we come to any pleasant place, we shall camp 
for two or three days, or a week.” 

“‘Then you don’t want the boat?” 

**Not all the time.” 

‘*T know a very pleasant place to camp out, 
on Long Island, near Sabbath-day Harbor. It 
is opposite Seal Harbor, and it is only a very 
short distance across the land at the point. 
I will sail you down there Monday after- 
noon.” 

‘*A capital idea, Morris!” exclaimed the 
major, delighted with the proposition. ‘I 
will do that, and you can return to the city in 
the Basilisk. In two or three days you will 
come to see us again.” 

‘*If you want to change your camp again, 
I will move you down to Bounty Cove.” 

** All right, Morris. We will consider the 
arrangement made.” 

‘Very well. But if you want to keep the 
Basilisk, I will ask Joe Guilford to sail down 
that way and bring me back in the Phantom.” 

**T don’t think we want the boat — do we, 
Marshall?” added the major. 

‘No. She would only be a nuisance to us,” 
answered Marshall. 

‘“‘T never care about sailing when I am in 
camp,” continued the major. ‘You shall re- 
turn in the Basilisk.” 

** Just as you please, you know.” 

‘¢ On ‘the whole, I prefer not to have the 
care of the boat. But we shall want a lot of 
provisions, Morris; and I think you had bet- 
ter bring them along when you come over on 
Monday. I was thinking of the matter this 
afternoon, and made out a list of what we 
need. I don’t know that I finished it, for I 
fell asleep when I was thinking of the matter,” 
continued the major, as he handed the paper 
to the skipper, who proceeded to examine it. 

**Qne bushel of potatoes!” exclaimed he. 
‘* Are you going to stay out all summer?” ’ 

“‘ Very likely we shall-” 

** One boiled ham ; two beef tongues ; twenty 
pounds of hard tack! Why, you have feed 
enough to last ten menamonth. Ten pounds 
of salt pork!” 

**T always like to have grub enough on 
hand. We may land on some lonely island, 
and stay there a month.” 

‘* Very well. I will take these things down 
about Wednesday or Thursday to your new 
camp.” 

‘*No. Bring them over here on Monday,” 
said Major Walkinback. 

‘“*Then you will have to unload them at 
Sabbath-day Harbor, and put them on board 


don’t spoil before you can use it. You have 
enough for a dozen.” ; 
*‘ Indulge me, if you please, Morris,” said 
the major, rather imperiously. 

“Certainly; I will do just what you say. 
It’s your funeral, and you may have it just as 
you like,” replied the skipper. 

“ Here is a fifty-dollar bill, with which you 
may pay for the grub.” 

‘“‘T can buy the things ; Ihave money enough; 
and you can pay me when I deliver them.” 

** Indulge me again.” 

Morris took the bill and deposited it in his 
wallet. The major added several other items 
to the list; and it was evident that the camp- 
ists did not intend to return tothe city, or to 
any town, fora longtime. The business was 
all arranged, and the skipper was ready to 
depart. 

‘“* By the way, Morris, are there any rocks 
about the place you mention?” said the major. 

“Plenty of them. And that reminds me 
that you have never shown me those stone- 
cracking tools in the box,” replied Morris. 

‘‘T have not; but the box is closed up, and 
it would take me an hour to open it. If you 
will indulge me till Monday, when we meet, I 
will show them to you then.” 

As the skipper did not care to remain an 
hour, or even half that time, he preferred to 
wait till Monday; and, bidding the campists 
adieu, he walked down to the Basilisk. He 
could not imagine why the major wished to 
take such a large supply of provisions on Mon- 
day, as he was to visit them again in two or 
three days. He was rather surprised at the 
sudden change in the views of Major Walkin- 
back, who had insisted, only the day before, 
that his camp suited him in every respect. .But 
the chief campist was a strange man, and it 
was useless to ask why he did anything. It 
was after nine o’clock when Morris landed in 
the city and went up to his boarding-house. 

‘IT was wondering what had become of you, 
Mr. Morris,” said Mrs. De Canter, as he en- 
tered. ‘I wanted to seé you very much.” 

“<I have just come from the island,” replied’ 
the skipper. *‘ The wind was light, andI am 
late.” 

‘Mrs. Redford is going to have a few friends 
at her house on Monday evening. * You are 
invited, and so is your friend, Major Walkin- 
back,” added the landlady. ‘She is very anx- 
ious that the major should be present.” 

*¢ But not at all anxious that I should be,” 
laughed Morris. 

** Of course she desires your presence very 





again when you move — if some of the stuff 


much.” 
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‘‘T can’t go, neither can the major.” | 

‘* That’s too bad. It’s only a little sewry — 
not a party.” 

‘‘T am to take the major toa new camp, 
down by Sabbath-day Harbor, on Monday af- 
ternoon.” 

‘* Perhaps he will defer it till the next day.” 

‘* Perhaps he will; but I don’t think so. I 
will tell him about iton Monday, when I see 
him,” added Morris, as he moved towards the 
stairs, for he was afraid the landlady would 
open upon him in regard to her deceased hus- 
band, as she did on every possible occasion. 

‘* Have you heard the news, Mr. Morris?” 
continued Mrs. De Canter. 

‘*What news? The Pinchport Bank rob- 
bery?” 

**O, no. Something nearer home than 
that.” 

‘* What is it?” demanded the boarder, not 
without a fear that the landlady intended to 
entrap him into listening toa long story about 
the late Mr. De Canter. 

‘*T think you couldn’t guess, Mr. Morris.” 

‘*T think I shall not try,” added Morris, 
moving up the steps. 

‘*Stop a moment. It is good news. I al- 
ways used to make my poor husband guess 
when I had any good news to tell. But haven’t 
you heard it?” 

‘*T have just come from the island, and 
haven’t heard anything. I will hear it to- 
morrow, or Monday, as you do not seem anx- 
ious to tell it, and I am tired to-night.” 

‘*¢ But I will tell you, if you will only stop a 
moment. It is about your uncle, Deacon Hol- 
linghead.” 

‘* What about him?” asked Morris, with in- 
terest. 

‘*He is in luck,” answered the landlady, 
with a cheerful smile. 

‘“*T am glad of that,” said Morris, coming 
down the steps into the hall. 

‘*Only think of it! The deacon will be 
rich! Mr. De Cantay lived in the hope that 
a fortune would come to him from a relative 
in France; but he died in the hope, also, for 
he never gota cent. He used to say that he 
had been deprived of his rights; and if he 
had what belonged to him, he could hold his 
head up.as high as any rich man in Belfast. 
But it is not always those who deserve good 
fortune that get it, Mr. Morris. Poor Mr. De 
Cantay deserved it, if any man did, for he was 
as patient under all his misfortunes as though 
he had been an angel.” 

The current rumor was, that the late Mr. De 
Canter had been altogether too patient, and 
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that, if he had been less patient and more en- 
terprising and industrious, he need not have 
died in poverty. 

‘You were speaking of my uncle, Deacon 
Hollinghead,” suggested Morris. 

“IT was speaking of Mr. De Cantay last. 
But isn’t it strange that my poor husband was 
always expecting something, but never got it, 
while Deacon Hollinghead never expected 
anything, but has,got it now?” 

‘Very strange indeed. But what has the 
deacon got?” 

‘* Why, a fortune, to be sure.” 

‘* How much of a fortune — five hundred dol- 
lars?” added Morris, incredulously, for he could 
think of no one who had any money to leave 
to his uncle. 

‘*T don’t know just how much; but I heard 
somebody say he would be as rich as your 
father. The case was decided in Washington 
to-day, and the news came by telegraph just 
after supper.” 

‘* What case?” 4 

‘‘ Something about the patent; I don’t know 
just what. ‘Your uncle has had a case in 
court for years and years, and it was settled 
to-day.” 

“Uncle Sam used to have a partner, and 
made a certain kind of soap under a patent; 
but he failed in the business, and lost all he 
had.” 

‘* But the patent belonged to your uncle and 
his partner. There was a lawsuit about it, 
and now he has got his case. It was about 
soap, I know, for I used to use that kind of 
soap myself.” 

‘*T don’t know much about it; but my uncle 
gave up all hope that he should gain the suit 
years ago,” added Morris. 

**T knew all about it in the time of it; but I 
have almost forgotten now. Another firm 
made the same kind of soap, and made it 
cheaper and better than your uncle. That's 
what failed him. But the other concern in- 
fringed the patent which was owned by your 
uncle and his partner.” 

‘* He can’t get a fortune out of his soap pat- 
ent,” said Morris. 

**T don’t know how much he will get; but 
I heard somebody say the deacon would be a 
rich man,” persisted Mrs. De Canter. 

“Ym sure I hope he will be,” added the 
young man, putting on his hat. ‘I’m going 
over to see’what the matter is.” 

Morris walked as fast as he could till he 
reached his uncle’s house. He hardly expect- 
ed to find the deacon up at that hour, for he 
generally retired soon after dark in summer. 
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But there was a light in the kitchen. He 
knocked, and was admitted by Mrs. Holling- 
head. The deacon was seated at the table, 
with the Bible and other books before him, 
preparing for the duty of teaching his class 
in the Sunday school the next day. He did 
not look or act as though he had suddenly re- 
ceived an accession of fortune. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BILL GRIFFIN BILL. 


‘* Goon evening, Morris,” said Deacon Hol- 
linghead, when his nephew entered the kitch- 
en. ‘ You make rather late calls.” 

‘*Good evening, uncle. This isn’t late,” 
replied the young man. 

‘Not for fashionable people. But I am 
generally abed an hour before this time; and 
I should have been to-night if something had 
not prevented me from attending to my Sun- 
day school lesson before,” added the deacon, 
calmly. 

“T hear that you have suddenly become 
a rich man, uncle Samuel,” continued Mor- 
ris, in a lively tone; ‘‘ and I couldn’t go to 
sleep without coming over to congratulate 
you.” 

“*T received a despatch from Washington 
this afternoon, sent on by Blake, my old part- 
ner in the patent soap business, in which he 
said the suit had been decided in our favor, 
and that we are entitled to royalty on all the 
soap the Merwin Company has manufactured 
during the last seven years.” 

** Then it is all true.” 

**It is, Morris,” answered the deacon, ap- 
parently unmoved. ‘‘ The Lord has been very 
good tome. I am a poor sinner, trying to 
live up to the light that isin me. I did pray 
to be saved from the pangs of poverty, if the 
Lord saw fit; but I didn’t ask for wealth, for 
I know the deceitfulness of riches. The Lord 
has done more for me than I deserve; and I 
only hope that this change of fortune will not 
quench the Spirit. I try to be humble, and 
not to think of it.” 

**T don’t think there is any danger of you, 
uncle Samuel. You will always be a good 
man, whether you are rich or poor. You can’t 
very well help it.” 

‘* Prosperity is more dangerous than ad- 
versity; and we are more likely to backslide 
when Fortune favors us, than wher we are in 
sorrow and ‘trouble. I am praying and striv- 
ing not to think more highly of myself than 
I ought to think, and not to let Satan lure 
me away by the golden bait of wealth.” 





‘“¢ There can be no mistake about this news, 
I suppose,” added Morris. 
**T knew that Blake was in Washington at- 


tending to the case; and the despatches are 


from him. I had one only two hours ago, 
offering me fifty thousand dollars for all my 
rights.” 

‘*T hope you won’t take it, uncle Samuel,” 
said his nephew, who had the general opinion 
of the deacon’s lack of business ability, and 
was afraid he would sell for fifty thousand 
what was worth a hundred; for the sum he 
was offered was large enough to dazzle and 
delude one whose wants were so modest. 

**T didn’t answer the despatch,” replied the 
deacon. ‘I don’t know what to do. I am 
bewildered, and am trying to banish the whole 
subject from my mind, at least till Monday 
morning. I hope the Lord will forgive me 
if my thoughts wander from the holy duties 
of the Sabbath.” 

**T don’t see how there should be such a 
pile of money in a soap patent.” 

‘“*Nor I; but it is so. Blake bought the 
patent of a German chemist for a small sum. 
He made some of the soap, and it was pro- 
nounced the best article in the market. But 
he had no money to carry on the business of 
manufacturing it. I went in with him, and 
furnished all the capital, and he assigned to 
me one half of his right in the patent. We 
did very well for a time, and made money, till 
the Merwins began to make a soap just like it. 
They had more money and better facilities for 
making the soap than we had. No doubt they 
made it better and cheaper than we could; but 
they had used our process. We sued them for 
the infringement; but they had more money 
than we had, and we could not get justice. 
The case went from one court to another for 
three years, and it has been hanging fire for 
two or three years more in Washington, wait- 
ing the decision of the highest court. Blake 
has beset me twenty times for money to help 
carry on the suit; but I had not a dollar to 
spare. I suppose there will be heavy expenses 
to pay out of what we get.” 

‘TI think you can afford to pay them.” 

**T don’t know what to do. But Squire 
Walker has come to the city on a visit from 
the west, and I shall talk it all over with him 
on Monday.” 

**Who is Squire Walker?” 

‘¢ He is an old friend of our family, . He set- 
tled my father’s estate, and was his executor 
under the will. I have been trying to find 
him for years, for I want him to talk with 
your father about our troubles. He knows 
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just how matters stood between your grand- 
father and me.” 

‘**T hope he will be able to set things right,” 
added Morris, earnestly. 

‘*T hope so; and I pray to the Lord that he 
will soften the heart of your father towards 
me.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t take up with Blake’s proposi- 
tion, anyhow; for he wouldn’t offer you fifty 
thousand dollars if your rights were not worth 
a great deal more than that.” 

‘* Blake will be here himself by Tuesday, 
for he had just as lief travel on Sunday as 
any other day,” added the deacon, shaking his 
head as he thought of the wickedness of his 
late partner. ‘* But I don’t want to think of 
this thing at all till Monday morning. I shall 
watch and pray to banish it from my mind, 
while I thank the Lord for all his goodness 
towards me. I have nodoubt my povesty and 
misfortunes have done me a great deal of good, 
and I thank the Lord for the tribulation he 
has sent upon me.” 

Morris regarded this speech as a hint for 
him to go; and he went. He was quite as 
happy as the deacon himself, and was sin- 
cerely rejoiced at the prosperity which had 
so suddenly dawned upon him, though he was 
really sorry to think that he should not have 
the pleasure, at some future day, of pouring 
his riches into the lap of poor Mattie, for 
whom he had savedthem. Yet he had already 
contributed five hundred dollars to discharge 
the mortgage upon the house, and the satis- 
faction of this g6od deed could not be taken 
from him, even if the money was repaid ina 
short time. 

Deacon Hollinghead continued to study the 
Bible lesson from which his attention had been 
so many times diverted by the exciting events 
of the afternoon. He had been terribly exer- 
cised by his doubts and fears in regard to the 
money paid to him by Marshall. Perhaps 
poor Mattie would have told him all she knew 
about the five hundred dollar bill if she had 
not fainted away, for she was deeply grieved 
to have her father think, or even suspect, that 
Marshall had stolen the money, when she knew 
that he had come honestly by it. She could 
not understand why her brother had not ap- 
plied it to the purpose for which she had pro- 
cured it forhim. In her attempts to explain 
the matter, she had come to the conclusion 
that Marshall intended to sacrifice himself for 
the sake of his father, had: given him the 
money to pay off the mortgage, and meant to 
go to the state prison, or run away. This 
thought had overcome her, and she fainted. 
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But her health was very feeble, and it was 
not an unusual occurrence for her to faint. 
The deacon bore her tenderly to her little 
chamber, and laid her upon the bed. Mrs. 
Hollinghead applied the usual restoratives, 
and in half an hour Mattie was, apparently, 
as well as ever, though her mother insisted 
that she should retire immediately for the 
night. About this time had come the first 
despatch from Washington, while the deacon 
was hard at work on his bench. He paused 
long enough to read it, then laid it on the 
bench, and went on with his work. He hardly 
believed the news was true, or, if it was true; 
that he should. derive any pecuniary benefit 
from the decision. Of course he could not 
help thinking of it; and, while his thoughts 
were thus occupied, Gregg, his hard creditor, 
came into the shop, and wanted to know 
whether he intended to pay the note, or wheth- 
er he should take possession the next Monday. 

The deacon was perplexed and worried. He 
did not like to use the bill which Marshall had: 
paid to him till he had satisfied himself in re- 
gard tc the truth of the explanation his son 
had given for the possession of such a large 
sum; and he had so little faith in the.news 
which had just come to him that he did not 
base a single hope upon it. 

‘“‘Mr. Gregg, I will give you a final answer 
on Tuesday,” said the deacon, sadly. 

‘‘ That won’t do, Deacon Hollinghead. The © 
time’s out, and the money ought to have been 
paid a week ago. I don’t like to be hard, and 
I haven’t driven things,” replied the creditor. 
‘If I am to take the house, I want it as soon 
as the law will allow it to be sold. I mean to 
move into it myself, if I must take it.” 

‘*Can’t you give me till Monday to see what 
I can do?” pleaded the deacon. 

‘‘ Not another day! You know just as well 
now as you will in a month what you can do.” 

‘“‘ Very well, Mr. Gregg. I ‘shall pay the 
note on Monday,” added the deacon. 

‘Do you mean so?” demanded the aston- 
ished Gregg. 

‘¢T do.” 

“Then you’ve been fooling me—have 
you?” 

‘¢ Certainly not.” , 

‘*‘ Have you got the money?” asked Gregg, 


| angrily. 


Another might have equivocated; the dea- 
con could fot. 

**T have,” he replied. 

** And you ask me to put it off till next Tues- 
day, when you have the money in your pocke 
et!”- exclaimed the creditor. ‘If you were 
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not a deacon of the church, I should call that 
lying.” 

‘*T have the money; but, for reasons of my 
own, I do not like to use it,” the deacon ex- 
plained, with a blush on his face. 

‘OQ, it is somebody else’s money,” sneered 
Gregg. ‘‘ Perhaps it belongs to the church, 
or the Missionary Society.” 

**Tt does not. I do not feel called upon to 
explain the reason why I did not wish to use 
the money. I expect something from another 
source, also.” 

**You are always expecting, but nothing 
ever comes,” added Gregg. 

*¢* Despatch for you, Deacon Hollinghead! ” 
said a telegraph boy, rushing into the shop. 
** Half past seven by the clock. Please to 
receipt for it.” 

The deacon took the boy’s book, signed his 
name against the number of the message, and 
added the time of day. Then he opened the 
envelope, and the creditor could not have told 
whether the receiver expected to find the news 
of a death or a fortune, so unmoved did the 
shoemaker appear. He did open his eyes, 
however, as he read the contents of the en- 
velope. 

‘¢ Something appears to come sooner than I 
expected,” said the deacon, as he handed the 
message to his relentless creditor. 

‘** Creation!” exclaimed Gregg. 

**T didn’t expect that, or anything like it,” 
added the deacon, calmly, for the despatch 
contained the offer of fifty thousand dollars 
for his rights in the soap patent, and the sum 
seemed too large to be real. 

‘¢ Fifty thousand dollars!” added Gregg. 

‘When I get that, I shall be able to pay 
you.” 

*¢ But I can’t wait for that,” said the cred- 
itor, tossing the message on the bench. 

‘“‘Then I will pay you to-night, if you will 
give me a discharge of the mortgage,” added 
the deacon, who felt that, with this magnifi- 
cent offer before him, it would be safe to use 
” the five hundred dollar bill; for, if anything 
was wrong about his son, he would soon be 
able to refund it. 

‘‘ Monday morning will do,” replied Gregg, 
‘who, perhaps, did not care to keep so much 
money over Sunday. 

The creditor was evidently very much dis- 
appointed at the result of the interview. It 
was ‘‘hard times ” just then; money was very 
tight, and there was a financial panic in Wall 
Street. If the deacon’s little place was sold 
under this pressure, it would hardly bring 
more than two or three hundred dollars over 
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the mortgage, and the shoemaker would be 
turned ‘‘ out of house and home,” with only 
this sum left to him, unless his friends came 
forward to help him, and his pride hardly per- 
mitted him to ask them to do this, after all they 
had done for him. But the five hundred dollars 
which Marshall had paid him would save 
him from this terrible alternative. He de- 
cided to use the money only after Blake’s 
large offer.. 

Certainly no one in the church on Sunday 
would have suspected that Deacon Holling- 
head had suddenly risen from poverty to af- 
fluence. He attended the service and the 
Sunday school during the day, and in the 
evening he prayed and exhorted with more 
than his usual unction in the conference meet- 
ing. If he did not think of the offer which 
had come to him on Saturday night over the 
wires, he was more than human. But he la- 
bored and prayed to keep the world and “ the 
deceitfulness of riches” out of his mind dur- 
ing ‘‘ holy time.” 

As soon as the good deacon had finished 
his breakfast on Monday morning, he left the 
house, to find his old friend, Squire Walker. 
It was only half past six when he reached the 
house where the squire was visiting, and he 
had not yet risen. The shoemaker was so 
much in earnest that he insisted upon seeing 
his old friend, whether he was up or not. 
But the squire compromised by promising to 
be at the deacon’s shop at eight o'clock; and 
the early caller returned tohis home. Every- 
body he met wanted to talk with him about 
the ‘* windfall,” as all called it. One man, 
who had hardly spoken to him before for 
years, wanted to sell him a house fit for a man 
of his property. Another wished him to take 
some stock in the new railroad.. Two others 
would like to have him contribute to charita- 
ble objects. The deacon declared he had no 
money for anything, and thus shook off ail 
his new friends. 

Promptly upon the time, Squire Walker 
came to the shop, and was received with a 
cordial greeting. For half an hour the old 
friends talked of the past. The squire had 
made his fortune in the west; had been so 
busy for years that he could not come to the 
east before, and he was rejoiced to meet those 
whom he had known in his younger days. 
The deacon told about his misfortunes and 
his struggles with poverty, but insisted that 
the Lord had always been merciful to him, 
and he was truly grateful for all his spiritual 
and temporal blessings. 

‘But things have changed with you, dea- 
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con. I hear that a pile of money has been 
poured in upon you,” interposed Mr. Walker. 

‘“Not yet, squire,” replied the shoemaker, 
as he produced the two despatches. 

‘It will'‘come in good time.” 

*‘T wanted to see you about this business, 
squire. You were always a good and a safe 
adviser, and I would rather follow your coun- 
sels than those of any other man in the 
world.” 

‘‘T shall be very glad to help you all I can, 
deacon. I shall be about here for a month or 
two, and I have nothing to do but to help my 
friends.” 

Deacon Hollinghead thanked him from the 
depths of his heart for his kindness, and then 
gave him all the particulars of his operations 
in patent soap. The squire advised him not 
to accept the offer. The soap manufactured 
by the Merwin Company was used all over the 
country, ‘and had an immense sale. If the 

* deacon desired, he would manage his inter- 
ests for him. This was just what the shoe- 
maker desired, and he readily committed the 
business to the charge of his friend. When 
they had reached this conclision, Gregg ap- 


‘You ARE BOOKED FOR A 


. peared with @ discharge of the mortgage. 


Squire Walker examined the document, and, 
when he pronounced it all correct, the deacon 
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produced. the five hundred dollar bill, and paid 
it over to Gregg, with the balance of interest 
due. 

‘* Bill Griffin,” said he, reading the name 
which was pencilled in so many different 
places upon it. 

_ But he did not object to the bill. 

The note was given up, and the creditor de- 
parted. The deacon had promised to have 
certain boots and shoes ready at specified 
times, and he went to work on them, in spite 


of the excitement attendant upon his altered 


fortunes. His religion was for the shop on 
Monday, as well as for the conference meeting 
on Sunday, and he could no more break a 
promise wilfully than he could neglect his 
morring and evening devotions. 

In the forenoon came a despatch from Blake 
in Boston, saying he would be in Belfast the’ 
next morning. Squire Walker was with him 
when it arrived; indeed, he spent the whole 
forenoon with him, and only left at noon be- 
cause he was to dine with another friend. 

Gregg went to one,.of the banks with the 
five hundred dollar bill, where he deposited it. 

‘‘ Bill Griffin! ” said the cashier, as he ex- 
amined the bill. ‘‘ Where did you get this 
bill, Mr. Gregg?” : 

“Why, isn’t it good?” demanded the de- 
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positor, fearful that there might be something 
wrong about it. 

‘It is perfectly good. But where did you 
get it?” replied the cashier, with seeming in- 
difference, though the attention of Captain 
Patterdale, the president of the bank, who 
happened to be present, was attracted by the 
question, and he came to the counter to look 
at the bill. 

“Tf it isn’t all right, I want to know it.” 

‘*But it is all right,” interposed Captain 
Patterdale. ‘‘The cashier only asked you 
where you got it.” 

‘*Deacon Hollinghead just paid it to me 
in discharging the mortgage I held on his 
place,” replied Gregg, as he recalled the ex- 
planation which the deacon had given for not 
wishing to pay the note till Monday or Tues- 
day. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Gregg,” added the 
president; and the cashier returned his bank 
book, with the money placed to his credit 
in it. 

‘*Why do you’ ask that question, Captain 
Patterdale?” inquired the depositor. 

**It is of no consequence, so far as you are 
concerned, Mr. Gregg; but you may hear 
something about it in a few days.” 

The president declined to answer any ques- 
tions, and Gregg departed. 

‘“‘That’s one of them, beyond a doubt,” said 
Captain Patterdale, as he examined the ‘ Bill 
Griffin ” bill. 

‘* Certainly it is,” replied the cashier. 

The president put the bill into his pocket- 
book, and left the bank. He went to the house 
of Mr. Beardsley, a deputy sheriff, who was 
rather noted for his skill as a detective. He 
wished to see this gentleman; but the sheriff 
was absent, tracing the movements of the 
carryall with two horses, in which the robbers 
of the Pinchport Bank were supposed to have 
left the village. He might return at noon, 
and he might not return till night, his wife 
said. Captain Patterdale left the house, but 
called again at noon. The officer had not yet 
returned, and the bank president seemed to 
be much perplexed. After a little delibera- 
tion, he walked to the shop of Deacon Hol- 
linghead. The shoemaker had gone into 
the house to dinner. The family were just 
getting up from the table when he was ad- 
mitted to the kitchen by the door opposite the 
shop. Mrs. Hollinghead wished to conduct 
the distinguished gentleman to the parlor; 
but the captain said he could transact his 
business just as well in the kitchen, for it 
would take him but a minute. The deacon 
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could tell him where he got that bill; and that 
was all he wanted of him. 

**You paid off the mortgage on your house 
this morning, Deacon Hollinghead,” the pres- 
ident began. 

‘Yes; and I was afraid at one time that—” 

“You gave Mr. Gregg a five hundred dol- 
lar bill— did you not?” interposed the cap- 
tain, who did not care to hear a narrative of 
the shoemaker’s troubles. : 

**T did; yes, sir,” replied the deacon; and 
his face flushed as he thought of the painful 
doubts which had disturbed him when his son 
paid him so much money. 

‘*T suppose you will not object to telling 
me where you got that bill,” continued Cap- 
tain Patterdale. 

The shoemaker hesitated, though he was 
conscious that he was making a very bad ap- 
pearance. To say anything was, perhaps, to 
criminate his son; and, bad as the boy had 
been, he did not like to involve him in the 
meshes of the law. 

‘Do you remember where you got the bill, 
Deacon Hollinghead?” asked the president. 

“To be sure I do. But will you tell me 
whether there is anything wrong about it, 


captain?” asked the deacon, now deeply 
moved. 
“T will. That bill was taken from the 


Pinchport Bank when it was robbed last Fri- 
day night.” 

‘* Merciful Heaven!” groaned the deacon, 
the cold sweat standing on his brow. 

At the same instant poor Mattie uttered a 
slight scream, and fainted again. 


CHAPTER XV. 
BOOKED FOR A LONG CRUISE. 


CapTAIN PATTERDALE realized that the in- 
formation he had imparted produced a tre- 
mendous commotion in the family of the 
poor shoemaker. The deacon groaned, his 
wife was nervous, and the daughter had faint- 
ed. He could not determine what the matters 
was. Of course Deacon Hollinghead could 
not be concerned in the robbery of the Pinch- 
port Bank; and he was at a loss to understand 
why his announcement had caused such a 
startling effect. He was a little alarmed him- 
self, too, for he had taken upon himself the “3 
work of the detective, and he was afraid he 
had precipitated a development which -might 
interfere with the sheriffs plans, if he had 
any, as probably he had. But the captain’s 
humanity was uppermost, and he desired to 
render whatever assistance he might to poor 
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Mattie. 


He assisted her father in bearing her 
to her chamber. As an old shipmaster, he had 
some skill in the treatment of the sick. But 
there was little he could do while Mrs. Hol- 
linghead was present. 

Nothing more was said about the “ Bill 
Griffin bill” till the poor girl was restored, 
and all anxiety for her was-removed from the 
minds of her parents. She recovered even 
more rapidly than usual, and the excitement 
of the occasion seemed to give her more than 
her accustomed strength. She got up her- 
self, asked the deacon to bring her crutches, 
and insisted upon returning to the kitchen. 

« ‘‘I hope you are better,” said Captain Pat- 
terdale, who had before left the chamber, as 
the invalid entered upon her crutches. 

‘* A great deal better, sir. I shall do very 
well now,” replied Mattie. 

‘* Well, Deacon Hollinghead, my business 
relates wholly to that bill. But, as it seems 
to be a trying subject, I am sorry to bring it 
up again,” added the bank president. 

‘* Captain Patterdale, the subject is an un- 
pleasant one; but, asI have always lived by 
the truth, I shall not desert it now,” replied 
the deacon, struggling to be calm. ‘I had 
that bill from my son.” 

‘* From your son?” exclaimed the captain. 

‘Yes, sir. I was afraid there was some- 
thing wrong about it when he gave it to me; 
but he declared that it was all right. I told 
Gregg I didn’t like to use that money till 
Monday or Tuesday, for I wanted to look the 
matter up a little. But he pressed me so hard, 
I paid him this forenoon.” 

‘* But where did your son get the bill?” in- 
quired the captain, who was unwilling to be- 
lieve that a young man like the deacon’s son 
possessed the dangerous skill which had been 
displayed by the robbers of the Pinchport 
Bank. 

‘*T don’t know where he got it. I can only 
repeat the explanation he gave me,” replied 
the deacon, as he proceeded to relate the story 
which Marshall had told him; and the bank 
president was quite as incredulous as the fa- 
ther had been 

Mattie had attempted to speak two or three 
times; but she was curious to know what 
Marshall had told his father, and she listened 
to the story, wondering if her brother had 
confessed the shooting of Rogers to him. 
‘There was not a word about the affray in the 
deacon’s narrative; and the poor girl was 
more bewildered than any other person in the 
room. 

‘*Can it be possible that your son is con- 
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nected with these bank robbers?” said Cap- 
tain Patterdale, when the deacon had finished 
his explanation. 

“‘ God help the poor boy if he is! ” exclaimed 
the unhappy father, wringing his hands. 

‘* No, father, he is not!” cried Mattie, who 
no longer regarded the injunction of secrecy 
which her brother had imposed upon her. 

‘* Do you know anything about it, Mattie?” 
asked the deacon, tenderly. And all eyes were 
now directed to the poor girl. 

‘*I do, father. Marshall had nothing to do 
with the bank robbery. He came honestly by 
the bill,” said she, much agitated. 

** Are you sure, Mattie?” 

‘‘ Very sure, father. Perhaps I was doing 
wrong, but I thought I was doing right, and 
that you would approve my conduct when you 
understood the case.” 

‘“*Why, what do you mean, Mattie?” de- 
manded the astonished father. ‘* What do 
you know about the bill?” 

‘*T gave it to Marshall myself.” 

‘You, Mattie?” ‘ 

** Yes, father; not half an hour before he 
gave it to you.” 

The bank president was forced to acknowl- 
edge to himself that this was a very curious 
complication. But it was absolutely certain 
this poor, lame girl had nothing to do with 
robbing the Pinchport Bank. 

‘* Marshall told me he had fired his gun at 
aman bv the name of Rogers, and wounded 
him badly; but that he was not to blame, for 
the man was going to strike him down with 
a club,” said Mattie, repeating the story her 
brother had told her, every word of which she 
believed was true. 

‘* What has this to do with the bill, Mattie?” 
asked the deacon, as she paused to get her 
breath. 

Mattie told the rest of the story about Ro- 
gers and Tom Martin, and dilated upon her 
fears that Marshall would have to go to the 
state prison, or run away to save himself. 

‘*T couldn’t bear to think of such a thing,” 
she continued. ‘‘ Marshall told me_ that 
Rogers would be satisfied, and not prosecute 
him, if he would pay him five hundred dollars. 
Then he told me I could get the money of 
Morris, but I mustn’t tell him what it was for, 
or it would do no good. I wouldn’t have 
asked Morris, or taken a dollar from him, for 
anything less than this, father, because you 
told me not todo so. It was to save Marshall 
that I did it.” 

‘¢ And did Morris give yu this bill?” asked 
Captain Patterdale. 
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‘* He did, sir,” replied Mattie. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
was wrong for me to ask him for so much 
money; but Marshall declared he would drown 
himself rather than be sent to the state pris- 
on; and I was terribly frightened.” 

‘*The wretch!” groaned the deacon, who 
readily saw that his unworthy son had been 
working upon the fears of the poor girl, to 
induce her to extort money from her cousin. 

‘*T thought you would do the same, father, 
in such an awful situation,” pleaded poor 
Mattie. 

‘Perhaps I should; I don’t know,” replied 
her father, bitterly. ‘* But I don’t believe you 
meant to do any wrong, child.” 

‘* Then Morris gave you this bill?” inter- 
posed Captain Patterdale. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘* Did he tell you where he got it?” 

‘* He has money in the Savings Bank, and 
he took it from there.” 

‘¢ Do you know that he did?” 

‘He told me, about a week ago, that. he 
should have to give notice at the bank before 
he drew out so large a sum. So I suppose he 
took it from the bank. I don’t know anything 
more about it,” replied Mattie, who felt better 
now that she had confessed everything. 

“‘Didn’t Morris ask you what the money 
was for?” inquired the deacon. 

‘*No, he did not. But I told him in the 
beginning that he must not ask me. He was 
very good, and noble, and generous.” 

“Tt is very strange he gave you so much 
money without asking you what it was for!” 
mused the deacon. 

** When did he give you the bill, Mattie?” 
asked the bank president, as he rose to leave. 

‘* Saturday afternoon, sir.” 

Captain Patterdale had ascertained all that 
he cared to know, and, after requesting the 
deacon’s family not to mention what had 
transpired, he left the house, to follow the bill 
another step backward towards the Pinchport 
Bank. The shoemaker, after further exami- 
nation of his daughter, was forced to believe 
that his son’s character-was even more de- 
praved than he had ever supposed. He as- 
sured Mattie that there could not be a word 
of truth in Marshall’s story about the affray 
at Pinchport, and that there was not the least 
danger of his being sent to the state prison 
en such a charge as he had represented. 

But the deacon was fearfully perplexed him- 
self. After Marshall had taken so much pains 
to extort five hundred dollars from his cousin, 
he could not unde’ stand why he had s0 readily 
parted with the money. If it was a stroke of 
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filial affection, which had prompted his son 
to give up whatever plan he had in his mind, 
requiring this sum to carry it out, the deacon 
was willing to believe that there was some 
hope for the young man. He was determined 
to see him before the sun went down, and try 
to redeem him from himself. If Marshall’s 
heart was good enough to cause him to sacri- 
fice his own plan, — perhaps his long-cher- 
ished intention of going to California, — he 
could be saved; and the good deacon’s heart 
yearned towards his son. 

Captain Patterdale went to the Savings 
Bank, where he learned that Morris had drawn 
no money, though he nad given notice of his 
intention to do so a week before. The ‘Bill 
Griffin bill” had not, therefore, come from 
the Savings Bank; and the captain hastened 
to the house of Mr. Beardsley again, for he 
was still disturbed by the idea that he might 
interfere with the plan of the detective. The 
deputy sheriff was not at home yet, and prob- 
ably he had traced the carryall a considerable 
distance from the city. But the captain felt 
that the clew he had obtained to the robbery 
ought not to be neglected, and he proceeded 
to the High School, to examine Morris. He 
was a member of the school committee, and, 
without showing himself to the scholars, he 
went to the private room of the principal, 
where this gentleman happened to be engaged 
at the time. Stating his wish to see Morris 
Hollinghead alone, the captain waited his 
coming after the teacher left the room. 

‘* How do you do, Morris?”’ said the captain, 
taking the young man’s hand, as he entered. 
‘‘T have a little business with you, and wiil 
not detain you long from your lessons.” 

‘¢T have recited all my lessons for the day, 
and am in no hurry, sir,” replied Morris, as 
he seated himself opposite the bank presi- 


dent. 


‘*'You gave your cousin, Mattie Holling- 
head, some money on Saturday aflernoon,’’ 
continued Captain Patterdale. 

Morris was startled at this announcement, 
after all the poor girl had said about the im- 
portance of secrecy. 

‘Did she tell you I did?” asked Morris. 

‘* She did.” 

‘“‘That’s very strange! ” 

4* Nevertheless it is true.” 

‘* Did she tell her father where she got the 
money?” : 

‘* She did.” 

“Well, it’s all right, then; but I wondered 
how she intended to manage the affair,” 
laughed Morris. 
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‘* What affair?” asked the captain, who felt 
bound to obtain all the information he could 
on the subject. 

‘*The mortgage on my unele Samuel’s 
house was due last week. Gregg threatened 
to turn him out of house and home, and the 
deacon was very much worried about it. I 
offered to let him have the money; but he 
wouldn’t allow me to help him out on account 
of the troubles between him and my father. 
When I went into the house, I saw that poor 
Mattie was worrying about something, and I 
concluded that her father’s trouble was her 
own. She wanted five hundred dollars, and 
she told me I myst not ask her what it was 
for. Of course I Anew what it was for, and 
I asked no questions. I didn’t see how’ she 
could make her father take the money, if ,he 
knew itcame from me. On Saturday afternoon 
I gave her the five hundred dollars.” 

‘*Precisely so; and it was very kind of you 
to do so,” added the captain. 

‘*T have always desired to help the deacon 
all I could, but he would not let me. Of course 
I don’t want this matter talked of in the streets, 
for my uncle, poor as he is, or was, is as proud 
as my father. He is rich now, and I suppose 
my money will soon come back to me.” 

‘*T dare say it will, Morris. But where did 
you get the money?” asked Captain Patter- 
dale. ‘* Five hundred dollars is a large sum 
for a young man like you to have.” 

‘“‘T have more than that; and I could let 
the deacon have another five hundred, if he 
wanted it,” added Morris, rather proudly, for 
the necessity of concealment seemed no long- 
er to exist, since Mattie would not need his 
savings. 

‘*Indeed! Then you are a capitalist?” 

** Hardly that,” laughed Morris. 

‘*-You gave the money to Mattie on Satur- 
day?” 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

‘* Did you draw it from the bank?” 

‘¢ What bank?” 

‘* The Savings Bank, or any bank.” 

‘* No, sir, I did not.” 

‘* Mattie says you gave her a five hundred 
dollar bill,” added the captain, carelessly, for 
he wished to ascertain what Morris knew with- 
out disclosing what he knew himself. The 
detective should manage the case to suit his 
own fancy. 

‘“*T did,” replied Morris, who suddenly ap- 
peared to have become very reticent. 

‘* Where did yqu get the bill?” inquired the 
captain, opening a Latin lexicon, and slowly 
turning over its leaves. 
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Morris was not willing to answer any more 
questions, and he wondered why Captain Pat- 
terdale was meddling with what did not ap- 
pear to concern him. He had promised to 
save Major Walkinback from the jeers of the 
‘** swells,” for selling the Basilisk for three 
hundred dollars, and then buying her back for 
five hundred. To say anything more about 
the five hundred dollar bill would be likely to 
expose the last bargain he had made with the 
major; and he did not feel called upon to do 
this in order to gratify a mere curiosity on the 
part of the captain, who would tell his son 
Ned, and thus pass it along through the Yacht 
Club. 

‘*You don’t answer me, Morris,” said the 
bank president. © 

“If it don’t make any particular difference 
to you, I would rather not answer you,” replied 
the young man, respectfully. ‘‘ The transac- 
tion in which the bill came to me was’ confi- 
dential.” 

*“ Ah! indeed!” exclaimed the captain, 
turning the leaves of the lexicon with rather 
more vigor than before. ‘*A confidential 
transaction?” 1 

** Yes, sir; confidential in order to spare the 
pride of an individual,” added Morris. 

*“‘ And you decline to give me the name of 
the person from whom you received this bill?” 

‘*T don’t positively decline; but I had rath- 
er not. I have stated my reason for not wish- 
ing todoso. If it makes any particular dif- 
ference to you, of course that would alter the 
case.” 

‘“‘TIt don’t make a particle of difference to 
me, personally,” replied the captain, who was 
by no means confident in regard to his duty 
in the premises. 

The deputy sheriff, who had been employed 
to work up the case, was absent, and Captain 
Patterdale was perplexed by many doubts. 
He was sorry that he had told the deacon the 
bill came from the Pinchport Bank; and if he 
told Morris the same thing, it might prejudice 
the efforts of the detective. On the whole, he 
concluded not to press the matter before the 
return of Mr. Beardsley. He was confident 
that a clew to the bank robbers had been ob- 
tained; but he was not willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of following it out without the 
knowledge of the detective. 

The cashier of the Pinchport Bank had 
been able to describe a few of the large bills 
left in his drawer on the night of the robbery, 
and this description had been sent to all the 
banks in the vicinity, and to the police of all 
the large cities. 
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‘¢T will speak to the party from whom I re- 
ceived the bill, and perhaps I can give you his 
name before night,” added Morris. 

‘* Then it is some person in the city?” 

‘*T shall see him before night.” 

‘*T will not ask you to violate the confidence 
of any one, Morris,” said the captain, as he 
rose to leave. . 

‘*Ts there any trouble about the bill, Captain 
Patterdale?” asked the young man. 

‘* Perhaps I should violate somebody’s con- 
fidence if I told you,” laughed the bank pres- 
ident; ‘‘and for the present we will say noth- 
ing more about it.” 

The captain departed, leaving Morris to 
wonder why he wished to know who had given 
him the bill. The school was dismissed before 
he could return to his desk, and he left with 
the other pupils; but he could not help think- 
ing of the interview with Captain Patterdale. 
He went to his boarding-house and ate his 
dinner. He had given the list of provisions 
and stores, which Major Walkinback had com- 
missioned him to procure, to a man who fur- 
nished supplies for boating parties, with di- 
rections to have all the articles on board of 
the Basilisk by three o’clock. As the wind 
was rather light, even for the victor in the 
Saturday’s race, Morris wished to start as early 
as possible, for it was a ten-mile run, after he 
reached the island, to the new camp at Sab- 
bath-day Harbor. With his heavy pea-jacket, 
— which he found very comfortable on the 
water in the evening — on his arm, he left the 
house, to walk down to the landing-place of 
the yachts. 

It may have been by accident, or by design, 
that Captain Patterdale was on the beach when 
he arrived; but he was there. 

‘* Off in your boat, Morris?” said he. 

“Yes, sir. I am going over to the camp 
on the island, to take some provisions to Ma- 
jor Walkinback, who is camping out there,” 
replied Morris. 

‘* How much longer does the major remain 
there?” 

‘*No longer; but he is going into camp at 
another place this afternoon.” 

‘Ah! Where is that?” 

‘*T am going to take him down to Sabbath- 
day Harbor. I shall be back by nine o'clock, 
if there is any wind,” added Morris, as he drew 
up the tender of the Basilisk. 

‘‘Perhaps you will be willing to tell me, 
when you return, where you got the bill,” 
chuckled the captain. 

‘*Very likely I shall, if I meet that man,” 
replied Morris, who could not help seeing that 





Captain Patterdale believed it was Major 
Walkinback. 

‘* A good voyage to you!” said the captain, 
walking away. 

The man with the supplies was on board of 
the Basilisk when the skipper reached her. 
The goods had all been stowed in the cuddy, 
and Morris paid the bill for them. The man 
had hoisted the mainsail while he was wait- 
ing, and in a few moments he was moving 
slowly towards the island. Out from the shore 
he had a little more breeze; but it was five 
o’clock before he reached the shore nearest to 
the camp. -Major Walkinback and Marshall 
had transported the tent and all their effects 
to the beach, and were waiting for the Basilisk 
when she arrived. Without any delay, they 
tumbled their goods into the boat, and she 
sailed for the new camp. 

‘* Where is your box of tools?” asked Mor- 
ris, as he missed it from among their effects. 

‘*T put the tools into my trunk, and burned 
the box for firewood. It was a clumsy thing 
to carry about,” replied the major, carelessly. 

‘**By the way, major, the president of one 
of the banks came to me to-day, and wanted 
to know where I got that.five hundred dollar 
bill,” added Morris, forgetting the box, as the 
visit of Captain Patterdale came suddenly to 
his mind. 

‘*And you told him, of course,” answered 
the passenger, lighting a cigar, without 
manifesting any particular interest in the 
matter. 

‘*No, I did not,” answered the skipper. ‘If 
I had, he would have known that I_had sold 
you the Basilisk, which no one—not even 
Marshall — was to know at present.” 

Marshall was in the cuddy, stretched upon 
one of the bunks, where he could not hear 
what was said. 

‘TI am sorry you didn’t tell him, if he wanted 
to know,” added the major. ‘I suppose he 
would like to hear the story of poor Bill 
Griffin.” 

‘* Hardly; and Ican’t imagine why he wanted 
to know where the bill came from. I toldhim 
I would speak to the person who paid me the 
bill, and, if he was willing, I would tell him 
all about it.” 

‘Tell him, Morris, tell him. As I advised 
you the other day, always speak the truth. I 
am sorry you didn’t tell him, for, on the whole, 
it don’t make any difference to me. IfI gave 
you five hundred for the Basilisk, it only shows 
how much I think of her; so the matter is as 
broad as itis long. Tell him all about it, and 
anybody else you please.” 
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‘“‘T taiink he believes you gave it to me,” 
added Morris. 

‘* So much the better.” 

Major Walkinback smoked his cigar, and 
was not inclined to talk. The skipper sailed 
the boat in silence, and it was nearly eight 
o’clock when the Basilisk was off Sabbath- 
* day Harbor. When Morris was on.the point of 
coming about to stand into the harbor, his 
passenger interposed. 

‘*Qn the whole, I think we won’t go in 
there,” said the major, in his quiet tone. 

‘*On the whole, I think we will,” retorted 
Morris, smartly. ‘‘I can’t go any farther to- 
night. As it is, I shall not get back to Bel- 
fast till morning, with this breeze.” 

‘*T think we will keep on through the Reach 
to Mount Desert.” 

‘‘T think not,” replied Morris, decidedly. 

‘* Well, Morris, it don’t make much differ- 
ence what you think now. I will take the 
helm for a while; but I shall want you to pilot 
us through the channel.” 

‘‘T’m not going any farther to-night,” said 
Morris, angrily. 

Nor” 

Major Walkinback took a small revolver 
from his pocket, and deliberately cocked it. 
Morris was alarmed. He had never before 
been called upon to look into the barrels of a 
pistol; and he did not like the prospect. 

‘¢ Obey me in all things, Morris. That’s all 
I have to say on that subject,” added the ma- 
jor, as he took the helm the skipper abandoned 
in the face of the deadly weapon. 

‘* What do you mean, Major Walkinback?” 
demanded Morris, whose pluck for the moment 
had certainly deserted him. 

‘* You are booked fora long cruise, Morris; 
but be a good boy, and all will be well with 
you,” replied the major. 

Morris was bewildered, and, for the first 
time, he suspected the desperate character of 
his companion. There was something wrong 
about the * Bill Griffin bill,” and it had come 
from the major. Had it been stolen? Was 
the story of Bill Griffin a fiction? The Pinch- 
port Bank had been robbed. Was this bill 
taken from the vault? It was a fearful suspi- 
cion; his cousin was the comrade of the major. 

He was ‘‘ booked for a long cruise.” The 
large supply of provisions he had brought 
from the city was thus explained to Morris. 

The situation was anything but pleasant, and 
the events of the last few days passed rapidly 
through his mind; but the more he consid- 
ered them the worse the prospect became. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


¥ here blackberry vines run blood-red in the 
sun; 


The frost-weed whitens the way; 
The golden-rod lingers with radiant fingers, 
Pointing the lesson each day. 


The ripening milkweed is spilling its seed; 
By the road-side the cardinals flaunt; 
There are great, glossy berries, that mimic 

wild cherries, 
Making the woods their haunt. 
, 
In scarlet and gold the maples make bold 
To scatter their wealth abroad; 
And the barberry’s fringes with glory tinges 
The edge of the woodland road. 


There is rue to be found, and bitter hoar- 
; hound, 
And the wild aster’s purpie rays, 

Where you track the sweet, fast-flying feet 
Of the gracious autumn days. 





A RED LETTER DAY. 
BY MISS L. B. HUMPHREY. 
(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


DO not know whose generous heart first 
suggested that a day’s excursion into the 
country would be. to the poor little children 
of our crowded cities, a blessed charity. A 
New York paper first suggested the idea pub- 
licly, and solicited ‘contributions for it, and 
so deserves the credit of inaugurating a move- 
ment, which has since been imitated by other 
cities, and given an unusual pleasure to thou- 
sands of little ones, whose poverty and life 
in a city have debarred them from the delights 
of the country. 
For the present season nearly four thousand 
dollars were subscribed by the generously dis- 
posed of Boston, which it was proposed to 


'expend in eight excursions, to various points 


down the harbor and Walden Pond, which 
excursions were to embrace all children under 
fourteen years of age who would not other- 
wise be likely to have such a pleasure. As 
each excursion numbered ‘from five to six 
hundred, we may estimate the number of 
children coming under the title Zoor as from 
four to five thousand. But the number of 
abjectly suffering poor, judging by the com- 

















pany which took its excursion on the 5th of 
August, must be much less; for many of them 
were neatly dressed, with some pretension in 
the way of- hats and sashes. 

On the morning of the aforesaid 5th of 
August, long before nine and a: half o’clock, 
the hour for the starting of the excursion boat 
Massasoit, the streets in the vicinity of Lewis’s 
Wharf showed an unusual number of chil- 
dren, little and big. It was only necessary 
for the Quiet Observer, who proposed to look 
on at the humors of ‘the day, to follow any 
one of these children, to be led directly to the 
wharf, where an eager crowd of ticketless 
boys were rushing hither and yon, in the vain 
hope of waylaying some unfortunate commit- 
tee-man with a surplus of ‘tickets on his 
hands. When this hope: proved delusive, 
they besieged the rope, which was guarded 
by two policemen, and which formed the pas- 
sage-way for the fortunate ticket-holders. 

Passing in with the rest, first making hap- 
py with an extra ticket a freckled-faced girl 
who had evidently come down. dressed in her 
best’ in the hope of some such windfall, this 
Observer received with the rest. a small yel- 
low ticket, to serve as a return check, which 
was also a passport to thé good things in 
store. The boat was already quite full; the 
little girls neatly dressed in their’ best, poor 
as it might be; but the, boys, who far out- 
numbered them, looking as though they came 
as they were, in the most ‘informal of clothes; 


clothes, too. large, and clothes too small, but 


never. by any means fitting, with rags inde- 
scribable, and dirt thrown in. Happily, 
clothes, or the lack of them, seemed no bar- 
rier to. enjoyment, the raggedest being none 
the less determined to have a good time, sub- 
limely unconscious of rags or dirt. a 
Those who were of the fortunate early had 
secured. Reserved Seats, which they stoutly 
held by virtue of considerable elbowing and 
some rough words. Some were intently com- 
paring their small yellow tickets, as if they 
saw in them, as in a wizard’s glass, the buns 
and sandwiches for which they were current. 
Upon the. dock the growing crowd of boys at 
the rope grew more and more anxious as the 
boat was slowly filling. ‘‘ No chance for us, 
Jim.” ..A little girl on board is trying through 
her tears to point out to Mr. Jones, among 
the crowd, her brother, who has by some 
means lost his ticket. ‘‘He has a striped 
shirt,” said she; and Observer immediately 
became interested in striped shirts to discern 
the fortunate boy who had so sweet a little 
sister pleading forhim. He was finally found, 
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and passed under the rope. But as he had 
only cross words and crosser looks for the 
kind little sister whose tears pleaded so elo- 
quently for him, it was evident that boy didn’t 
deserve to go. There was a general hurrah 
and excitement as the steamer Stamford swept 
by, — band playing and handkerchiefs wav- 
ing, — on its trip to the Isles of Shoals. Fi- . 
nally preparation was made for pulling in the 
plank. Patient waiting proved no loss in this 
case, for the boys at the rope were allowed to 
come on, the boat not being over full; the in- 
evitable last couple come rushing at this mo- 
ment, ropes are pulled in, and the boat fairly 
off. The anxious mother stood on the wharf, 
with market basket on arm, and forefinger 
pointing a parting warning to her children 
on board, but with face quite radiant that the 
little ones were to have such a gala day. 

On through the harbor the steamer ploughed 
its way, all ships, yachts, and ferry boats re- 
ceiving their share of attention from the mer- 
ry party. But after half an hour, these varied 


sights seemed to interest the most of them 


less than the games of tag, and small sticks 
of red and yellow candy purchased at the re- 
freshment stand below with. stray pennies. 
No niggardliness there. If a boy had a stick, 
it belonged to his neighbor until it was gone. 
There seemed also a small demand for chew- 
ing tobacco, and an occasional pipe was 


.smoked,. by especially manly boys, in sly 
corners.. Perhaps they feared the feat of 


smoking. would suggest too mature an age to 
entitle the smoker to. the benefit of this ex- 
cursion.. .Occasionally songs were started 
spontaneously, and a number would join in. 
If they suggested negro minstrelsy rather 
than Sunday schools, they were not bad songs, 
and the sound of-the boys’ voices was very 
pleasant to hear. 

About an hour’s sail among the beautiful 


islands of the beautiful harbor brought in 


sight the point of special interest — Lovell’s 
Grove, at Quincy Point. The boys were now 
persuaded, more or less gently, to pass to the 
forward part of the boat, which they filled to 
overflowing; and upon arriving at the wharf 
were kept there by dint. of considerable effort 
and exercise of muscular strength on the part 
of policemen and.members of committee, un- 
til the girls. had disembarked, been formed in 
line, and marshalled through the gate to the 
merry tunes of the band. The boys then 
filed out, two by two,. pretty well ‘behaved, 
although: rather restive under restraint, and 
passed through the gateway, in squads of fifty, 
along the plank walk, and up into the grove, 
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A RED LETTER DAY. 


by the stand where bunns and cold water were 
dealt out to them. The bunns were hastily 
stuffed into pockets and other convenient re- 
ceptacles, not excepting mouths, until such 
time as they might be eaten; the pressing 
need of the moment being to get into some 
of the half dozen swings, or over into the 
water. Most of the boys seemed to consider 
this last the most desirable thing to begin 
with; and before the last boys were through 
the gate and munching their bunns, the first 
were stripped and splashing in the water in a 
retired part of the cove. It seemed a ques- 
tion whether they could be sure of getting 
into their own garments again, so numerous 
were the bathers, and so nondescript their at- 
tire. But whether they did or not would 
seem to make but little difference, so ill-fitting 
were most of their clothes. 

Young gallants were not wanting to push 
the heavy swings, laden with laughing girls, 
and the girls were not too lazy or selfish to 
push the boys in their turn. The see-saw 
see-sawed, and the pagoda resounded to the 
tramp of bare feet; the facilities it afforded 
for hide-and-seek and tag rather counterbal- 
ancing its attractions as a lookout. Quiet 
little misses sat on the grass and made leaf 
wreaths or wandered in search of berries. 
The bushes were there, but the berries, alas! 
picked and eaten by more fortunate predeces- 
sors. But soon all these attractions seemed 
to lose interest, and the hungry crowd who 
watched the preparations for lunch grew rap- 
idly larger and larger. As the time of dinner 
drew near, the crowd grew from curious to im- 
patient, and it required some agility on the 
part of the committee to keep intruders out- 
side the booth where the lunch was to be 
served. At one o’clock the assistants were 
all in line, the band marched off to a lively 
tune, and the children filed in and filled the 
benches full. When hats were removed, and 
quiet partially secured by a knowledge of the 
fact that no dinner would be forthcoming 
until such was the case, the platters of sand- 
wiches went down the long lines to the tune 
of a hearty cheer from the more than five 
hundred voices. After the quality of the 
sandwiches was thoroughly tested, lemonade 
was passed, and huge chunks of berry cake. 
With the exception of the big boy, who tried 
to break line and pass in ahead, and the other 
big boy, who had three sandwiches in his hat, 
and still hungered for more, the dinner passed 
off. with commendable order and apparent 
pleasure to all. They filed out in the same 
orderly way as they came in, and with the 
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exception of quite a detachment who lingered 

outside, having been too late for dinner, scat- 

tered again. Among these hungry outsiders 

it was rather difficult to distinguish between 

the spurious and the genuine. And just here 

a little deaf and dumb boy, who, in consid- 

eration of his misfortune, had been given a 

first place in the hall, gave valuable assist- 

ance. Like George Washington, he ‘‘ could 

not tell’a lie;” so the superintendent relied 

upon him to point out the dinnerless and 

deserving ones. Whether he knew all the 

boys there, or was gifted clairvoyantly to look 

into their stomachs, deponent saith not. . 
However, it is fair to presume that none ate 

more than they wanted. After dinner those 

whose appetites craved still more or different 

food, took to the beach, and the digging and 

baking of clams. In partnerships of five or 

six they went into the business; stripped up 

trousers, if not already sufficiently short, 

bared arms, and began digging primitively 

for the bivalves. A quart seemed sufficient 

for a beginning; then a pile of dry sea-weed 

and such drift wood as could be gathered to- 

gether was coaxed to burn, and upon this the 

clams were laid. When, by opening their 

shells, they announced they had had enough 

of such smoky cooking, they were considered 

done; were raked out upon a board, and 

taken to the shade of the bank, to be eaten 

by the copartners. One party had a stylish 

tureen in form of a half barrel, in which they 

put their two handfuls of clams. Whether 

they divided the mess equally, or according 

to services rendered, or by the force of might, 

the Observer, from the shelter of a thicket on 

the bank, could not determine. Probably the 

latter, as some quarrelling and language more 

forcible than elegant seemed to result from: 
the division. They might have had half a ~ 
dozen clams apiece; but these were undoubt- 
edly sweet, being earned by the sweat of the 
brow, and eaten with the sauce of hunger. 
A number of. these small fires upon the beach 
at once, with their busy throng, made a pleas- 
ing picture. 

During the afternoon the merry strains of 
the band set those who chose a tripping. It 
was on the light fantastic toe literally; each 
danced on his or her own hook, as seemed 
best, and those who could not dance could 
turn somersaults, or playfully throw each 
other down in wrestling. All this did not in 
the least disturb the dancers, who continued 
to spin, regardless of any obstruction. They 
danced singly, in pairs, or in trios, as seemed 
to them best. If the aim of dancing is amuse- 
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ment, there was much more of that than at 
many a fashionable ball; if the aim be grace, 
it may have failed. 

But the sun was getting low; the remains 
of cake had been distributed upon the princi- 
ple of ‘first come. first served,” and the bar- 
rels of peanuts had already taken their de- 
parture to the gateway, there to be handed to 
the children as they passed through on their 
way to the boat. Reluctantly they gathered 
from beach, field, and swing. The day had 
been all too short; but it had given them 
things to think about through many a hot and 
weary day under the scorching glare of brick 
walls, and among the unpleasant odors of 
back alleys. Many were decorated with 
wreaths of green, and many more had some- 
thing to stand for a bouquet, which they were 
taking to some cracked pitcher in some base- 
ment or attic window — some little memento 
of a day all too fleeting. If this bouquet were 
nothing more than a huckleberry bush, it 
was all the more pathetic by reason of its 
poverty. 

It was a tired and rather subdued company 
that strewed the deck of the Massasoit with 
peanut shells on the home trip. Little ones 
went fairly to sleep; and the whole company, 
if happy, looked rather the worse for their 
excursion. What were presentable rags in 
the morning had become tatters, while the 
tatters of the morning now scarcely held on. 
But this was of no account when compared 
with the benefit of this pleasant ‘‘ outing” 
from the filth and discomfort of crowded ten- 
ements, in narrow alleys, into the blessed 
health and beauty of God’s country, if only 
for one day. What might not a month’s as- 
sociation with health-giving nature, and with 
gentle, courteous manners, do for these 
‘cramped and poorly fed bodies, and worse 
than starving souls? It is said, that in Den- 
mark there is a beneficent custom of ex- 
change, by which poor city children are car- 
ried out to generous farm-houses for a month’s 
vacation in the summer, and country children 
are welcomed to city homes, with all their 
advantages, for a like time in the winter. If 
this is so, we have still much to learn from 
the old world in this kind of charity — nay, 
justice — to our poor, for we are all members 
of one family, and swim or sink together. 

When the boat touched the wharf, they 
stood ‘‘not upon the order of their going,” 
but went at once, and scattered to their vari- 
ous homes; which, let us hope, are a little 
more what homes should be for the influence 
of this memorable day. 





THE SPHINX MOTH. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


OWNY mothling, child of the night, 
In silvery raiment, like a sprite, 
Rising out of the tulip flower, — 
Your gaudy palace of an hour, — 


Sailing above its golden walls, 

As soon as the grateful twilight falls; 

I, pleased, can watch your flights so airy, 
Unconscious burlesque of a fairy! 


Flashing radiance like a gem, 

You light upon the lily’s stem. 

All things beautiful you make 
More beautiful for your sweet sake. 


You doze away the summer day, 
Hidden from the sultry ray, 

In the scarlet-chambered rose, 
Or the milk-white elder blows. 


But when I take you in my hand, 

To see your grace, though ever so bland, 
All my misplaced tenderness 

-Tarnishes your dainty dress. 


Scattering your matchless plumes, — 
Garments quite beyond our looms, — 
What a damaged sylph you look! 

As though by every friend forsook. 


So look I, when cruel Fate, 
With a touch too desperate, 
Handles me, and leaves me then 
A spectacle for gods and men. 


Frowsy mothling, child of the night, 
With ragged wings, like a batteréd sprite, 
With feeble motions, tired and slow, 

The glaring daylight mocks your woe! 


——_—~———— 


—— In one of the few histories of the early 
life of the pilgrim fathers in Plymouth col- 
ony, it is stated that a party was sent out 
into the wilderness to procure provisions for 
their first Thanksgiving (the origin of our 
own Thanksgiving Day), and they brought 
back a plentiful supply of game. Among the 
animals mentioned, the historian speaks of 
wild turkeys weighing sixty pounds. Our 
domestic fowl is derived from that source; 
yet it seems hardly credible they should have 
degenerated so much in size in the past two 
hundred and fifty years. - 
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SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HE elder. ladies settled themselves in a 
group. Mrs. Conklin, from one of the 
farms over the river, took out her knitting. 
She was a healthy, happy, rosy-cheeked grand- 
mother, and her fingers flew fondly in and 
out of the tiny red stocking. Jennie brought 
her mother’s book, and took a glance around. 
O,” she said, ‘‘it is like a bit of heaven 
framed in—isn’t it?’ Just look at the sky 
overhead, and the tree tops and mountain 
tops holding it up, as it were! Anda 
whole long, lovely day! I did not expect to 
come.” 





“It is the daily bread for this day,” said 
papa, softly, shaking hands all round. 

‘* And cakes and cream, and fruit off of the 
twelve trees. And the seventy palms, with 
their shade and beauty,” added Jennie. 

‘You have brought some of the sunshine. 
You seldom go empty-handed,” returned papa. 

Dick turned and looked at her just then. 
She had such a clear, sweet, tender expression, 
—the nameless something better than beauty.. 
A slender, graceful figure, white and peachy- 
pink tints, with brown hair andeyes. Herdress 
was white. and a marvel of workmanship, with 
its bias tucking, and straight tucking, and 
bands of embroidery. Fan once quoted her; 
but mamma reminded her that there were 
seven of us, and that tucks must be divided by 
that number. 

“Where shall we go first?” asked Dick of a 
party of girls. 
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‘* To the Cascade,” replied Mr. Ogden. 

‘* You are not girls,” said Fan, saucily. 

‘*But you know you wouldn’t that one of 
us were left behind,” he quoted, sentimen- 
tally. 

‘* Don’t flatter yourself too much. Modesty 
is becoming to young people.” 

‘*Do you expect to find the old ones sitting 
on the steps of time, with no veils over their 
faces?” 

They all laughed. Fan took Jennie Ryder’s 
arm, and Winthrop fell back with me. Stuart 
was right behind, with the prettiest girl he 
could find, as usual. 

‘* How enchantingly beautiful! ” exclaimed 
Winthrop. ‘It is a series of pictures. See 
those riotous vines and the last year’s Aaron’s- 
beard clinging to the branches. And the 
mosses and ferns! O, look!” 

‘* How curious!” said Jennie. 
walking fern.” 

**Q, you know it!” and Winthrop glanced 
up in a pleased fashion. 

‘*T have a fern bed athome. These interest 
me in their peculiar manner of growing.” 

‘* And she has the cunningest winter fern- 
eries that you ever saw, Mr. Ogden,” said 
Fan. 

‘“*T like them wonderfully. They always 
give me a peculiar sensation of the quiet and 
shade in which they grow. They are like the 
Quakers— never surprising you with any 
gaudy freaks of blossoming. O, were any 
of you here a month ago?” 

‘*T came for rhododendrons one day,” Jen- 
nie answered. 

‘* What crowds and crowds of trees! 
erally come in August; so I miss them. 
glorious they must be! What colors?” 

‘Pure white, and pale, blossomy pink.” 

‘Those are my favorites. I sometimes 
think I was meant for country life. I like the 
growing and blossoming, the ripening and 
the fruit. Autumn rounds everything so per- 
fectly!” 

** Yes,” said,Dick, ‘‘ there is always a great 
richness in autumn. The smells of the drying 
fields, the shocked corn, the apples, and pears, 
and grapes; and the leaves all aglow, the 
chestnuts full of yellow burs! You ought to 
come then, Mr. Ogden.” 

**T believe I will. Can’t we have a nutting 
party?” 

““O, look!” 

We had been going on a few moments. 
Now we paused. It was so all thé way up. 
Something to see and to feel, to pause and 
drink in with all one’s soul. Here, a rock 
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sculptured and set as if by an artist hand. 
Richest moss, great, feathery fronds, pellu- 
cid waters, breaks of sunshine, and haunts of 
deep gloom. Now, we were serious, then we 
laughed gayly at some quick jest. It takes so 
little to amuse when one is young and happy! 

We passed the stream at length, and went 
on to the mountain top. What a fair, outly- 
ing prospect! There were the village below, 
the church spires, some tall factory chimneys, 
and, beyond it all, mountains again. I thought 
of the hills standing about Jerusalem, and the 
Lord everywhere standing about his people. 

“OQ,” exclaimed Fan, at length, ‘‘ we must 
go back! Who will get our dinner?” 

‘* Who will eat it, is a subject of more seri- 
ous consideration,” said Winthrop. 

** And if, 

‘When we get there 
The cupboard is bare’ —”?? 


‘¢ That would be a dire misfortune. By the 
time we reach the bottom we shall be as hun- 
gry as bears.” ; 

‘You might comfort yourself like the old 
man of Kilkenny,” said Stuart. 

‘* How was that?” inquired Winthrop. 

Stuart’s eyes twinkled with their fun-loving 
light as he began, — 


‘“«*There was an old man of Kilkenny, 
Who never had more than a penny. 
He spent all that money in onions and honey, 
This wayward old man of Kilkenny.’ ” 


They all laughed heartily. We began our 
descent, but were changed about. Everybody 
helped the one who came to hand. Now it 
was Dick, then Mr. Ogden or Stuart. We 
slipped, and scrambled, and uttered small 
shrieks, making the way lively. 

‘‘ See here!” exclaimed Winthrop; “a wild 
rose and buds! I think them so especially 
beautiful! Who is Queen of the May, to be 
crowned?” ; 

‘*You are too late,” laughed Fan. ‘‘ May 
has gone.” 

‘¢ Queen of midsummer, then. Miss Endi- 
cott, accept this late treasure. Let it blossom 
and wither on your heart—sweets to the 
sweet.” 

This was to Fan. 
saucily. 

“The sweet in both cases being about 
alike,” she made answer. 

He gave it to her in a mock sentimental 
fashion, as his speech had been. She fastened 
it in the bosom of her dress, making a sweep- 
ing courtesy. A strange flash gloomed over 
Dick Fairlie’s face. I do not think any one 
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else observed it; but it sent my heart up to 
my throat ina moment. I understood, with 
a kind of secret sense, that it was both love 
and jealousy. I glanced at gay, laughing 
Fan. Did she mistrust? 

I felt strangely, sadly wise, as if in five 
minutes I had grown years older. A thing 
like this coming into our very midst! Well, 
among so many girls, there would, probably, 
be one or two marriages; and who more likely 
than winsome, beguiling Fan? 

In the valley they were at work. A fire had 
been kindled, and a great tea-kettle was swing- 
inginthe blaze. Baskets were being unpacked, 
and cloths and dishes laid out, and everybody 
talked together. 

**Rose,” said papa, ‘‘I have been looking 


for you. Miss Oldways wants you to help 
with. the table. Where are Daisy, and Lil, 
and Tim?” 


‘* Nelly promised to keep watch and ward 
to-day.” And with that I shook out my large, 
white kitchen apron, which nearly covered the 
skirt of my dress, and went to work in good 
earnest. 

‘*T suppose we do enjoy things better when 
we have to work for them,” said old Mrs. 
Granby. ‘‘ We rush round helter-skelter, get 
our puddings shaken up,:our nice, crisp pie- 
crust jammed and broken, eat biscuits that 
have been spread for three hours, and a bite 
of cold meat; and, after we have gone’ home 
to think it over, it seems ever so much better 
than a great dinner.” 

‘* The good fellowship adds. I never goon 
a picnic but I think of the apostles’ having 
all things in common,” returned Miss Old- 
ways. 

‘* Yes,” said papa, ‘‘ they gave of their time, 
and their interest, and love, as well. It was 
not merely a little money. They brought in 
the whole family, and bestowed with the 
open-handed tenderness that blesses the giver 
also.” 

I heard snatches of their talk as I ran 
around, and snatches of other talk. Here 
were sandwiches dripping with jelly, that had, 
somehow, been upturned in the basket. 

‘* Jelly is fashionable with meats,” suggested 
some one. 

‘There! I haven’t put in a single spoon! 
And I took the trouble to tie red threads around 
each handle, then left them on the dresser. 
That was smart!” c 

‘‘Is every plate used? Let’scount. All the 
elders must come first. Thirty, thirty-one, — 
and the young girls to wait on the table, — 
thirty-eight, — it’s but fair that their mothers 
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should have the best once in a while, — sixty- 
one. Nowring the bell.” . 

They filled up the first table, putting a little 
child here and there. The tea and coffee 
steamed out their appetizing fragrance, and, 
as we had no vases, we placed mounds of fern, 
and grasses, and wild flowers on the table. 
Everybody ate and drank, and had a good’ 
time. The dishes were washed, wiped, and 
put on again, the children summoned, and 
after a while all had feasted. 

Then the elders fell into a pleasant chat 
again. Phases of religious experience were 
compared in a homely way, mixed up with 
the turning of a gown or buying of a carpet. 
With others, grace and gardening went hand 
in hand. Such magnificent clove pinks! such 
luscious monthly roses — blue, salvias, that 
were quite a rarity! sick neighbors who en- 
joyed them! 

Well, is it not the true living, after all? Is 
religion the sacred Sunday thing that must be 
laid by and not profaned by common every- 
day uses? When these people had exchanged 
thoughts on trials and mercies, faith that could 
see and weak faith that stumbled, compared 
and comforted one another, who shall say 
that it was not as good as a sermon? Why 
should we not help to lift each other up in our 
common needs? Great things come to very 
few only. 

The children ran and played, and at last” 
settled to a tremendous game of Copenha- 
gen. I was watching them, when Winthrop 
came. 

‘‘Where is your sister?” he asked. 
have been hunting everywhere for her. 
you take a walk with me?” 

I assented; yet we had not gone far before 
the bell rang. 

‘“‘The children are to sing their carols 
now.” 

‘‘I suppose .you have heard them fifty 
times.” 

‘* Fifty-one will not surfeit me. I must look 
after my class.” 

‘¢O, bother! Look after me a little while. 
I am going back to the city on Saturday, and 
I shall not see you for ever so long. I actu- 
ally envy that dolt of a Duncan, who is sick 
at your house. I never met two girls that I 
liked so well. I don’t see how there is any 
goodness left for the parish.” 

He uttered all this in a rather cross, ag- 
grieved tone, which made it sound so comical 
that I could not forbear laughing. 

‘*O, you don’t know. I wonder if I might 
trust you with a secret?” 
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He flushed to the roots of his hair. 
comfortable chill went over me. 

‘* There are your aunts,” I said, glad to be 
relieved from the sudden embarrassment. 

The carriage came up through the opening, 
Miss Lucy dressed in white, and looking very 
sweet. Papa went to speak to them. The 
children were “ gathering from near and from 
far.” Iwas so much gratified that the Church- 
ills had come in time forthe singing! What 
if dresses were limp, and stained, and soiled, 
hats awry, and curls blown in tangles? There 
were hosts of happy faces. 

Papa generally wrote a childish hymn for 
special occasions, and mamma arranged the 
music. 
carols. 

“ How delightful it is!” Miss Lucy ex- 
claimed. ‘‘And you have had a good time 
all day long? I wish I werea little girl! O, 
they are not going to stop! Please ask them 
to sing again. Would Christmas carols be 
out of place?” 

I mentioned it to papa, who smiled in his 
sweet fashion, and acquiesced. We had Kings 
of Orient, Wonderful Night, and Ring out 
Merry Bells for Christmas. How sweet those 
young voices sounded on the summer air! I 
was really proud of the children. They stood 
reverently until papa dismissed them with the 
Benediction. 

The wagons and carriages began to come 
in3 and were filled. Some chose to walk home 
and let others ride. Fan came up, and we 
paused to say a few words to the Churchills, 
then to Miss Ryder, who declared that every- 
thing had been delightful, and that she felt 
ten years younger. Dick was very grave, I 
remarked, and scarcely spoke. 

We were in marching order at last. Fan 
and Mr. Ogden brought up the rear. I gave 
them a quick glance, but was hurried on, and 
occupied in answering the children’s ques- 
tions. Yet I wondered a little what she had 
been about since. dinner. 

We knew afterwards. The young people 
had rambled off, settling presently to the one 
they liked best. Annie Fellowes and Mr. Hun- 
ter dated their engagement from this very 
stroll. Fan considerately kept out of the way 
at first, as if she, too, had a sense of danger. 
But Dick found her after a while, and insisted 
that she should come and view one particular 
place. 

He had always loved her in a fashion. She 
laughed at him, teased him one moment, and 
was sisterly at the next. He did not under- 
stand her nature or her needs; yet he had 
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many qualities that would render a woman 
very happy. But he blundered into the love- 
making, to her surprise at first. When she 
found how thoroughly in earnest he was, and 
how sincere his affection appeared, her heart 
smote her. She held for him only a sisterly 
regard; and she tried to explain this in the 
kindest manner. He would have had hertry, 
or taken her love upon trust; but she was too 
conscientious for this. ‘She did not want him 
to have even a little hope to be miserable 
upon, and blame her in the end. 

The interview had excited and troubled her 
a great deal. She ran off in the solitude of 
the woods to have a little cry, and then to 
efface traces of her agitation. She was just 
returning, when Mr. Ogden had picked. her 
up in his imperious fashion. Feeling quite 
safe for the present, she had allowed him to 
take his way, never dreaming that she had 
stepped from one flame to another. 

Their conversation for a while proved des- 
ultory and pointless. They lagged behind 
until Fanny grew nervous again, and insisted 
upon hurrying on. He had asked her to drive 
out with him the next afternoon, and she de- 
clined. 

‘*May I not come over to tea, then, —if you 
are not going to have other company?” 

‘“‘T dare say mamma and the rest will be 
pleased to entertain you,” she answered, care- 
lessly.’ 

“T don’t want any one but just you. On 
my last day I deserve some indulgence. And 
I have so many questions to ask!” 

** Don’t ask them,” she said, sharply. 

“*T must ask one.” 

She expressed no curiosity or anxiety; but 
her heart beat so loudly, it seemed as if he 
must hear it. Dick Fairlie’s love-making had 
been honest and true; but this young man — 
and she walked on the more rapidly. 

‘Yes, one question. How else should L 
know? And it is too great a risk to leave you 
without a word —” 

‘¢Mr. Ogden, I think you have lost your 
senses,” she interrupted. 

“T thought so myself to-day, when you 
went off with that Fairlie. I know he was 
with you this afternoon, that he loves you, 
and I resolved to have my say. Ido not mean 
to lose you-through being a laggard. My 
darling, can you — do you—” 

Fan turned and faced him. She was cool 
and angry. 

‘* Mr. Ogden,” she said, decisively, ‘‘ that is 
enough. It may be your habit to make love 
to city girls on a fortnight’s acquaintance; but 
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it is not mime to receive it. I have been 
friendly with you because I thought you a 
gentleman.” 

‘*Fanny! Miss Endicott!.” And he con- 
fronted her in so authoritative a fashion, that 
she felt his strength at once. ‘‘ You mistake 
me altogether. I am zof¢in the habit of tri- 
fling. If I speak now, it is because I must 
leave you, and I know another loves you. You 
have only to say that you prefer him, and I 
will be silent.” 

He waited several moments for her to an- 
swer. But how could she? It was a cruel 
strait. Her cheeks were crimson with shame. 

‘Then I think I have a right to be heard.” 

She summoned all her reckless bravery. 

‘*Mr. Ogden,” she began, in an ironical 
tone, ‘*how long do you suppose you could 
remember? It would be the wildest of folly 
to listen to you.” 

‘*You doubt me altogether! What shall I 
do to conyince you? Let me have that with- 
ered rose at your throat. I gave it to you 
this morning, and it will be precious to me. 
How long a probation will you set me? A 
year? Well, when you receive this rose back 
again some day, you will know that I am still 
of the same mind.” 

He took it and dropped it into his pocket 
memorandum. Then they walked on in si- 
lence. On the way the children were dis- 
persed nearest their homes. By the church 
Fanny and Mr. Ogden came up with the last. 
She did not dare leave him, or she would 
have joined her father. Some fascination 
kept her under his influence. They paused 
at the gate. The others had entered. 

‘*Do you want me to come to-morrow?” 

His voice was quite peremptory. 

“a? 

Hers sounded as if tears were not far off; 
and, though the long lashes shaded her eyes, 
he read in them, furthermore, something that 
she did not know was there. 

‘* Very well. If you love me, as I hope 
you will some day, Ican wait. You will learn 
how truly every word was meant. I think you 
will be noble enough to admit it. Good by, 
little darling.” 

He gave her one kiss, and was gone. She 
flew up the path, and into the wide hall, pale 
as a ghost. We were all there,— mamma, 
with baby in her arms, Tiny Tim hanging to 
her skirt, Lily and Daisy talking like two 
chatterboxes. There was a promiscuous heap 
of hats and baskets on the floor. 

‘* Children,” exclaimed papa, ‘don’t set 
your mother crazy! Take some of these arti- 
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cles to the kitchen. There! I nearly stepped 
into some one’s hat! Rose, my dear—-” 

Fan entered at this moment. Papa stood 
first; so she put her arms around his neck, and 
gave a little sob. _ 

‘* My dear girl, you are tired to death! How 
pale you look! Mamma, would a cup of tea 
do her any good? Isn’t our supper nearly 
ready?” 

I hung up the hats, and sent Daisy off wi 
a cargo of baskets. 

**No; I don’t want a mouthful. It was a 
splendid day! but I am tired to the uttermost, 
and would like to drop into bed without a 
word. Or, if I was Edith, and mamma would 
cuddle me in her arms! O, dear!” 

I think mamma guessed something was 
amiss. She gave baby to me, and went 
straight to Fan. 

‘*O, mamma, darling, what would the world 
be without you? I feel as if I had been lost 
somewhere, and just come to light. Do I 
really belong to you?” r 

With that she gave a hysterical laugh, which 
ended with passionate crying. 

‘“Tamababy! There! Iam ashamed of 
myself! Let me run and put away my tog- 
gery, and, may be, I shall come to my senses.” 

The children were washed and brushed. 
Stuart had just come in, and we sat down to 
the table. Fanny entered presently; but she 
neither ate nor drank, and appeared quite un- 
like herself. Indeed, I do not think she came 
to her senses until she and mamma had a 
good long talk, she lying in her fresh, cool 
bed. The friendly dusk hid her scarlet cheeks, 
but it could not keep her voice steady. All 
the naughtiness was confessed, except the lit- 
tle that could not be told until long afterwards, 
when events justified it. 

‘*My dear girl, I am extremely sorry, and 
yet I do not know how you could have avoid- 
ed the trouble. You did quite right, if you 
could not love Mr. Fairlie; and Mr. Ogden’s 
haste was ungenerous and inexcusable. And 
now go to sleep, my darling. If we have any 
better thoughts to-morrow, we will comfort 
one another with-them.” 

So she kissed her, and left her alone. 

We were all pretty tired the next morning. 
The children slept late, and Fanny was un- 
usually languid. Stuart was the only ener- 
getic one, and he was off bright and early, on 
another excursion with the boys. 

It seemed strange to think of Fan having 
had two.offers of marriage; at least one, we 
knew, was in good faith. The other mamma 
was not decided about. 
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**Poor little girl,” said papa, kissing her 
fondly, ‘‘ your troubles are beginning early in 
life.” ‘ 

** You think, like the old lady in the coup- 
let, — 


‘Wires and briers, needles and pins ; 
When you are married your trouble begins.’ ” 


And Fan laughed with a trifle of the old arch- 
ness. 

‘Not exactly. Your mother and I have 
been very happy.” 

Still there was a perplexed expression on 
papa’s face, as if he could not quite explain 
the puzzle. 

‘“‘But then, no one could ever be as good, 
or splendid, or as lovely as you are!” 

‘“‘“Any more adjectives, Fanny?” and he 
smiled. 

‘“*Yes, a host of them. But I am generous, 
and spare your blushes. What troubles me 
most is how I am to meet all these people 
again. Papa, suppose you lock me up in the 
study!” 

‘*Such matters have to settle themselves,” 
returned mamma. ‘Only, in the future I 
want you to be a little more careful.” 

‘*The penalty of womanhood! Suppose I 
slip back again to happy childhood!” 


CHAPTER X. 


IMMEDIATELY after the picnic, Nelly was 
made ready to visit an old parishioner, living 
on a farm thirty miles away. One of the 
children went a while every summer. Mr. 
Ogden did not come over, but left town on 
Saturday. ‘That somehow stamped the epi- 
sode as pastime. With all her gayety, Fan 
did feel badly over it, a trifle mortified that he 
should have ventured upon such a freedom. 

It was to make no change with the Church- 
ills, however. Indeed, we received quite a 
handsome compliment from them the next 
week. Mr. Churchill invited papa to go up 
in the mountains with him. He had some 
business concerning a tract of woodland, that 
a railroad company wanted ‘to purchase, and 
thought it would be a nice trip. 

The house appeared so strange without 
him! Not but that mamma was quite capa- 
ble of carrying it on, but we missed him 
sadly. Ann lamented Nelly’s absence, and 
declared ‘‘ there wasn’t a childer too many.” 

Louis improved rapidly. He~had fretted 
somewhat about the Churchills’ carriage, and 
begged papa to hire one forhim. I think he 
was getting a little humanized. He would 
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join Fan and me at our sewing, and talked in ° 
his peculiar fashion. I never could tell how 
much he believed, or whether he advanced 
his opinions merely for argument’s sake. He 
had a great deal of morbid pride, and a way 
of putting the briery parts outside. 

And he did have a fearful temper. Besides 
the quickness, it had in it a brooding vindic- 
tiveness. He could not seem to forgive inju- 
ries or slights, and he was very jealous of 
Stuart, though he affected a lofty indifference 
to those bright, engaging qualities. 

Stuart, on the other hand, did get into a 
good deal of mischief. He headed raids on 
the farmers’ trees and melon patches, and one 
night the water was let out of the dam, which 
caused a great commotion. Of course he 
was an immense favorite with the boys. 

When papa came home, there was a letter 
from Stephen, answering the one announcing 
the illness. He had been very much per- 
plexed in the business, and found it»necessary 
to go to Paris. He would not be able to re- 
turn until late in the fall. As school began 
the roth of September, it would be best to 
send Stuart immediately. Would Mrs. Endi- 
cott see that he was made ready? 

If Louis preferred, when he was well enough 
to resume his studies, to board in some quiet 
family, Stephen considered it a better plan. 
“Not that I mean this to be construed into a 
desire for you to keep him, my dear friend,” 
he wrote. ‘* You have too much on your 
hands already, and I feel as if I had added a 
great burden. But if he decides upon this 
course, will you help him to find a suitable 
person? I do not think him strong enough 
to be regularly in school.” 

Louis made no comment for several days, 
then declared that he did not mean to be 
buried alive in a country village through a 
dreary winter. He would go back to Wilbur- 
ton. There were plenty of families who 
would take him to board. 

Just at this juncture one of his cousins, a 
year or two older than himself, invited him to 
go to Canada to recruit his health. He was 
to start early in September, and would call 
for him. 

He accepted the invitation at once, without 
even consulting papa. 

‘¢T suppose it.is as well, though,” papa said, 
thoughtfully.. ‘‘He does need bracing up, 
and the change will be just the thing for him. 
We can hear, meanwhile, from Stephen about 
this Wilburton arrangement.” 

The boys both went to Westburg with papa 
for some new clothes. Stuart was frantic to 
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get back to school, though it was more for the 
sake of friends than study. He had enjoyed 
himself splendidly, to be sure, and there were 
lots of jolly fellows in Wachusetts, to say 
nothing of the girls. He meant to come back 
some time, and have it all over. Since he 
couldn’t go to Canada, which he thought 
rather rough, he might as well be off at 
once. 

He spent a day and evening saying good 
by to his friends in the village. He had his 
trunk packed, strapped, and out on the porch 
early in the morning, ate his breakfast in a 
hurry, kissed the children, and bade Ann a 
laughing farewell, accompanied with a new 
calico gown, which she thought an immense 
favor. 

Papa gave him a little counsel, in a low tone 
of voice, but he did not appear to listen very 
attentively. He was a boy without a bit of 
sentiment or tender regard. He merely sang 
out, ‘Good by, old chap,” to Louis, and, 
though he thanked us for our kindness, it was 
only a gentlemanly instinct. Then he sprang 
into the stage, and was off. 

‘*T don’t know whether I should like to have 
such a son or not,” mamma said, slowly, as we 
entered papa’s study. ‘He is bright, and 
manly, and entertaining, but he leaves you 
with a feeling that out of sight is out of 
mind.” 

‘“‘T have tried to sow a little good seed.” 
Yet papa shook his head gravely. 

“But you are afraid that it is in sandy 
ground,” Fan added, with a touch of comfort- 
ing sweetness in her voice. ‘I have not 
much faith in its bearing fruit, but I do believe 
he has come to have more consideration for 
Louis.” 

‘““Yes, which is a point gained. Louis will 
have the harder struggle, for his temperament 
and his health are against him; but he will 
be steadier in anything he undertakes. I 
chave become deeply interested in both of 
them, and I do not feel as if it was. going to 
end here.” 

It seemed as if the day was to be rendered 
memorable for us. In the midst of this talk 
came a sudden hard ring. I answered it, and 
found Mr. Fairlie’s man, with a frightened 
look in his face. 

‘“Tf you please, miss, is your father in?” he 
asked. 

**Papa!l” 

He answered the summons. 

‘The master is very bad, sir. They want 
to see you right away. Mr. Dick is taking it 
dreadful hard.” 
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‘*Mr. Fairlie!” exclaimed papa, in amaze; 
‘‘why, I saw him yesterday, and well.” 

‘* He’s been rather queer in his head for two 
or three days. It was the sun or something. 
About midnight he was taken. The doctor’s 
given him up now.” 

“Yes,” said papa, bewildered; ‘I'll be 
there directly.” . 

‘I’ve the wagon here for you, sir.” 

He just kissed mamma, and went, without 
another word. Such calls left no room for 
discussion. 

‘** Tt cannot be possible,” ejaculated Fan. 

‘‘Mrs. Fairlie-and Kate away,” said mam- 
ma. ‘* How very sad!” 

We had not the heart to talk about it, and 
separated for our morning’s employment. 
The children went off to school; Fan assisted 
in the kitchen, and I went to put my rooms 
in order. Tabby came up stairs, followed by 
her small gray and white kitten, who was a 
puffy ball of frolic. She glanced around the 
room in a curious, complacent fashion. 

‘*Yes, Tabby,” I said, ‘the plague of your 
life has departed. I don’t believe we have 
learned to like boys so very much, after 
all.” 

‘**No,” returned Tabby, with a grave whisk 
of the tail, while the kitten made a vigorous 
attack on the bits of sunshine quivering 
through the great sycamore leaves. 

Dinner came, but no papa. Louis had re- 
turned from his drive in a cheerful mood. 
We could not wait dinner on account of the 
children, but the prolonged absence gave us a 
little hope. 

It was dashed down presently. The ehurch 
bell began to toll. We glanced at each other 
with startled eyes. 

‘* Poor Dick!” said Fan, turning her head; 
and I knew her eyes were full of tears. I 
could not help a curious thought. What if 
this sorrow should bring them together? 

Miss Churchill made us a nice long cal! in 
the afternoon, and before she had gone papa 
returned. A telegram had been sent to Mrs. 
Fairlie and Kate at Bridgeport, on their 
homeward route, and Dick had begged papa - 
to go to the station for them. 

‘* What a terrible shock!” exclaimed Miss - 
Churchill. ‘*A man in apparently perfect 
health, too, though Dr. Hawley once spoke 
of his having some trouble with his heart. 
Was that the cause?” 

*‘T have no doubt it helped. He had com- 
plained of a dull, heavy headache, for two or 
three days, and yesterday the sun affected 
him considerably. At midnight he was taken 
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with paralysis. But, brief as the time was, it 
found him ready.” 

‘* He has been a good, upright man. 
ton always esteemed him highly.” 

‘*He was more than that, Miss Churchill; 
he was an earnest Christian. If the house- 
hold had been of one mind, workers in the 
vineyard, he would, have lived a fuller and 
more joyous Christian life. But we are to 
push our way through hinderances. God gave 
him grace and strength, and perfected him in 
good deeds. And though I shall grieve fora 
true and stanch friend, I shall also rejoice 
that he has gone to his reward — better far 
than any earthly happiness.” 

“You loved him very much,” said Miss 
Churchill, deeply moved. 

‘*T did, indeed.” 

‘It is a sad loss to his family.” 

‘¢ My heart aches for Richard. He and his 
father were tender friends, and the watching 
through long hours, the not being able to 
give him up, was agonizing in the extreme.” 

*“*T wonder if I could be of any comfort to 
Mrs. Fairlie.” 

‘*T wish you would call to-morrow,” said 
papa. ‘I think I shall have to come to you 
and your brother now.” 

‘¢T am sure I should be happy to give you 
any assistance in my power. I have been 
thinking lately that we might live quite too 
much for ourselves.” 

‘“‘For the night cometh, in which no man 
can work,” said papa, solemnly. 

An awe fell over us all. One and another 
dropped in to wonder at the occurrence. Sud- 
den deaths shock a community greatly. Even 
the children did not want to play, but sat on 
the porch, gazing into vacancy. Louis went 
up Stairs directly after supper, but I heard him 
pacing his room restlessly. I had put the lit- 
tle ones to bed, and was going down stairs, 
when he called. 

‘*Did you want anything?” I inquired. 

‘* No — that is — are you busy?” 

‘* Not particularly.” 

‘*Tam going away so soon,” he said, apol- 
ogetically. d 

‘* And if I can do anything for you I shall 
be glad to,” I made answer, cheerfully. 
‘¢Shall I come in and read?” 

‘*Thank you—I don’t care about that. I 
am in an odd, inconsequent mood to-night. 
Suppose you talk to me. I believe your voice 
has a soothing effect.” 

**Let us. go down on the porch. 
cooler.” 

‘* Where are the others?” 
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‘*Papa and Fanny have gone for a call. 
Mamma is in the nursery.” 

**T wanted only you.” 

‘* Come down, then.” 

I brought out an easy-chair, and dropped 
into my own small rocker. Tabby sprang 
into my lap, and turned round three times 
before she came to the actual settling point. 
The moon was nearly at its full, and made 
silvery shadows through the vine leaves. The 
dewy air was fragrant, and the night musical 
with chirp and hum of countless insects., 

‘It is quite a relief to be rid of Stuart,” he 
began, presently. ‘‘And when I am gone 
you will be more comfortable still, doubtless.” 

‘“*T think you are quite comfortable to get 
on with now,” I replied, cheerfully. 

‘* Which implies — there was a time,. Miss 
Endicott, do you think I have improved any?” 

‘*T do not know as it would be hardly fair 
to judge you by the first week or two. You 
were on the eve of a severe illness, with your 
nervous system completely disorganized.” 

‘*But since then? Bg honest.” 

‘*T think you have been pleasanter, more 
considerate, not so easily ruffled,” I answered, 
slowly. 

‘*Please don’t fancy me fishing for compli- 
ments.” 

‘*Compliments from me would not be so 
very flattering to one’s vanity. They do not 
carry weight enough.” 

‘You believe that one could overcome — 
any fault?” with a pause between the words. 

‘* With God's help, yes.” 

‘¢ Without God’s help — what then?” 

I was always so afraid of going astray in 
these talks! I could feel what I meant, but I 
could not explain it clearly. 

‘¢ very good and perfect gift cometh from 
God,” I made answer. ‘‘And the desire to be 
better or stronger, to overcome any fault, 
must proceed from him.” 

‘*Then why doesn’t he make Christians 
perfect?” 

‘God gives us a work to do. He says, 
‘My grace shall be sufficient for thee.’ There- 
fore we are to strive ourselves. He shows us 
the right way, but if we seek out other paths, 
or if we sink into indolence, waiting for an 
angel to come and move our idie hands, or 
stir up our languid wills, can we reasonably 
blame him?” 

“T had not thought’of that, I must confess. 
I had a fancy that— religion did all things 
for you.” , : 

‘“What, then, is the Christian warfare? 
You know that grand old St. Paul had to fight 
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to the last, that he might not be a castaway. 
Yet I think no one ever doubted the genuine- 
ness of his conversion.” . 

‘‘But if of his own determination he re- 
solved, he could do a great deal.” 

‘**T should be weak to deny it. People have 
done heroic deeds, suffered pain, and shame, 
and death, for pride, or some chosen idea. 
But when it is done for the sake of Him who 
saved us, it becomes so much the more noble. 
It is obeying him.” 

**Is it an easy thing to be good, Miss En- 
dicott?” 

‘* Not for every one.” 

** You admit that natures are different?” 

‘*T do, cheerfully. Some people have very 
little self-control, others a great deal. Papa 
said your temperament and your health were 
against you.” 

‘* Did he say that?” was the eager question. 
‘* Well, there are a hundred things —I some- 
times have such headaches that I can hardly 
tell where I am, and if anything bothers me, 
I feel as if I could stamp on it, crush it out of 
existence. And if it is a person—” 

‘*O, don’t, please,” I cried. ‘‘ That is mur- 
der in one’s heart.” 

‘* And when any person annoys Stuart, he 
laughs at him, flings, jeers, and exasperates. 
It is his way; yet every one thinks he has:a 
lovely temper. He always makes others an- 
gry. I have seen him get half a class by the 
ears, and in such a mess that no one knew 
what was the matter. And he stirs up all the 
bad blood in me.” 

‘*So you need patience, first of all.” 

‘¢ But I can’t stop to think.” 

“Ah, that is just it. Stopping to think 
saves one.” 

‘* What else do I need?” 

‘* Don’t ask me, please,” I entreated. 

‘* Yes, I shall not let you evade me. Write 
me some copies to take with me. Patience — 
what next?” 

‘* Cheerfulness,” seeing that he corapelled me 
toit. ‘* Your nature is morbid and melancholy. 
Just try to believe that people will like you.” 

‘* But they do not.” 

‘¢Then you must give them something to like. 
Suppose we all hid away our brightnesses.” 

He laughed. ‘It would make a rather blue 
world. But to ¢vy for admiration —” : 

‘You don’t try for admiration. You give 
fully and freely of the best you have. You 
remember about the little boy who hid his 
cake until it was mouldy.” 

‘*T believe that first plan is the way you do 
here. And you never have any lack.” 
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‘*Did you ever break off a sprig of sweet 
verbena? Three new shoots come in its 
place. Mamma explained it to me when I 
was a little girl, and said that if you nipped 
off one bit of pleasantness for a friend or 
neighbor, something grew instantly for the 
next one. You never give away all your joy 
and good feeling.” 

He sighed a little, and then said, slowly, — 

**T believe I shall begin with my temper. 
I always knew that it was bad, and expected 
it would remain so all my life; but if it could 
be made a little more reasonable —” 

“T am sure it can, if you will try. It is 
hard work to be fighting continually, to be on 
your guard against surprises, and often to 
have your best efforts misunderstood; yet it’ 
seems a grand thing to gain a victory over 
one’s self.” 

‘*You make it so,” he replied, in a half 
doubtful tone. 

“T wish you. could be good friends with 
papa. He is so much wiser, and can explain 
the puzzles. When you came to know him 
well, you would love him— you could not 
help it.” ; 

‘*Some time — when I want such a friend,” 
he answered, a trifle coldly. 

I wondered why he could not see that I was 
ignorant and inexperienced, and that either 
of my parents would be able to do so much 
better. The very confidence troubled me, lest 
I should misdirect him. 

We heard the voices coming up the path, 
and our talk ended. He remained a while, 
but was quite grave. 

I hoped that he might take a new start in 
the right way. If he would only go to the 
All-wise for help! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


— A LEARNED gentleman estimates that 
few speakers, or .even writers, use more than 
three thousand words, although it has been 
calculated that our language contains, includ- 
ing the nomenclature of the arts, sciences, 
and professions, one hundred thousand; yet 
a comparatively small number are in common 
use. Itis stated that a child only uses about 
one hundred words, and unless highly edu- 
cated he will never use more than three or 
four hundred words. Even Milton, whose 
wealth of words seems amazing, uses only 
eight thousand words, and Shakespeare him- 
self the ‘‘myriad minded,” only uses fifteen 
hundred words. * 











A STOUT HEART; 
OR, 
THE STUDENT FROM OVER THE SEA 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DEATH OF ANGUS. 


NGUS MACGREGOR began now to man- 
ifest the decay, not so much of his physi- 

cal as mental powers. He would put on his 
armor, though ill able to sustain the weight 
of the heavy broadsword and the target, and 
wander away among the hills, where he would 
be found sitting upon a rock or the roots of 
a tree, talking to himself. At other times he 
would call for his sons who were slain at Cul- 
loden, and talk to them as though they were 
present, and wake the whole family in the 
night with shouts, imagining himself leading 
men to battle. One day the girls returned, 
after a long quest, saying they could not find 
their grandfather. Allan and Jamie, alarmed, 
-renewed the search, long without success. At 
length they discovered him seated upon a 
fragment of rock, with his back and head 
resting against a perpendicular cliff, well nigh 
concealed by foliage that hungover him. His 
bonnet and target lay beside him on the rock, 


evidently put there by himself. Allan took |, 


him by the hand. Itwascold. He had passed 
away without a struggle. ; 

Mr. Stewart now paid them another visit, ex- 
pressed himself highly pleased with the prog- 
ress made by Jamie, and gave him a multi- 
plication table that he had written out, told 
him the names of the figures, showed him 
how, with nine digits and a cipher, he could 
make any possible number, and explained to 
him the fundamental principles of arithmetic. 
He then told Allan Macgregor if, in the course 
of six weeks, he would send Jamie to the 
manse, and let him take care of his horse and 
cattle and do the chores around the house, he 
would instruct him till he should make such 
progress that he would not be ashamed to at- 
tend the parish school. ; 

It chanced, unfortunately for, Allan, that, 
while anxious for the education of his chil- 
dren, and grateful for the opportunity present- 
ed, and desirous to improve it, he was never 
less able to meet the attendant expense. He 
had lost several sheep and lambs in the spring, 
and wool bore a low price; so, also, did cattle. 
The catch of fish had been small, and, with the 
exception of oats, frost had injured the grain. 
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Now, as Jamie was going to the manse, he 
must bring — so Mr. Stewart said — an arith- 
metic, slate, and pencils, a reading-book, writ- 
ing-book, quills, ink, and should have a knife, 
in order that he might learn to make his own 
pens. Then he must have a pair of shoes, — he 
could not go barefoot, or wear brogues, — 
breeches, and jacket, and dress like other folks, 
for he shrank from appearing singular by 
wearing the entire Highland dress. But how 
to do this and pay the rent was the question 
that was revolved in the minds of Allan and 
his wife, and looked at from every point of 
view. 


said Allan; and he resolved to sell a pair of 
pistols, richly ornamented, that he had brought 
from France. In this way, by pinching them- 
selves and the other children in respect to 


‘clothes, trenching still farther upon the pro- 


visions saved for winter, — the girls declaring 
‘they wad live on water brose (meal and wa- 


ter) sae Jamie might gae decen’ amang the © 


gran’ fowk,” — they hoped to pay the rent, in- 
cur the additionalexpense, and not be left abso- 
lutely penniless in case of sickness or death. 
Having made his arrangements and collected 
his freight, Allan set out alone for market. 

If ever a man was possessed of a kind heart 
and generous and self-sacrificing spirit, that 
man was Allan Macgregor. But the old, tur- 
bulent blood was in his veins, and there were 
times when, hard bestead, pressed by poverty, 
and put to it to supply the wants of his young 
family and pay his rent, the old fire would 
rekindle, and he would look at the arms, 
black from neglect, the broadsword glued to 
its scabbard with rust, and long for the old 
days of strife, when none who could take 
need lack, till his daily toil became the great- 
est drudgery; it was with difficulty he could 
work, and he even despised himself for doing 
it, wild gushes of passion came over him, he 
was like one demented. He was hoeing, per- 
haps; would smash the hoe upon the ground, 
and break the handle short off. Perhaps he 
was putting a hoop on a herring barrel; would 
stave the head in with a blow of the adze, fall 
to cursing the barrel, the herrings, and ilka 
fisherman who ever drew a net, kick the bar- 
rel, herrings and all, into the loch, and fling 
the adze after it; and, after the tornado had 
expended itself, set to work repairing the dam- 
age. 

Consideration in respect to the influence of 
such frenzy upon his children, and the re- 
proaches of his conscience, led him to severe 
struggles for the mastery of this savage tem- 


‘*My fechtin days hae gane, I doubt, wife,” 
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per, so different from his usual demeanor. 
But he met with very little success. 

The instructions of Mr. Stewart, however, 
and the reading of the Scriptures by him in 
his hearing, put him upon a new method of 
seeking relief whenever he felt the demon 
rising. If opportunity permitted, he left his 
work, went away and prayed almost frantically 
for help to cast him out, and went back, calmed 
and strengthened, to his labor; thus, also, in 
confession after having broken his resolve. 

No one knew of these struggles, no ear but 
that of the Almighty heard his cries, for he 
confined his thoughts to his own breast, and 
crept to his place of prayer as stealthily as 
though he were tracking the red deer among 
the hills. And his wife, although she noticed 
the improvement in his temper, had no sus- 
picion of the influence moulding the rugged 
nature of her husband with the silent, irre- 
sistible power of frost driving wedges into the 
seams of the rock. . 

She obtained the first intimation of it at hi 
return from market, though even then not 
fully enlightened in respect to the matter. 

The visits of the minister, and the conse- 
quences naturally following, had occasioned 
considerable change in the domestic affairs 
of the Macgregors. With-true housewifely 
pride, Alice wished to present a decent ap- 
pearance when the minister came. She had 
long lived in the Lowlands, was familiar with 
the modes of life there, and had sent by her 
husband for some groceries to which they had 
not been accustomed, and for other articles, 
among them a candlestick and wicking, and 
quite set her heart upon having them. 

Hitherto the turf fire had in general an- 
swered every purpose. Its dull light sufficed 
to talk, spin, and knit by. The old tales and 
the old songs seemed all the more heartsome 
and real when told or sung by its faint glow; 
and when sewing was to be done, the slips of 
bog fir amply supplied the deficiency; and 
they, save when company was to be enter- 
tained, made short evenings. 

But now it was another matter. There were 
reading and writing to be done. Alice, also, 
had observed that Mr. Stewart read with dif- 
ficulty by the unsteady, sputtering torch; that 
his book and his linen were sometimes soiled 
with soot. Her pride was touched, and she 
resolved to have some dips. Besides, they 
had candles at Hugh Anderson’s, and the min- 
ister went there. With this end in view, she 
persuaded Allan to kill a bullock, and take 
the meat and hide to market with him, in or- 
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to make soap and candles, instead of, as ordi- 
narily, driving the animal to the butcher. 

Allan went alone upon this occasion; and 
never did his wife and children await his re- 
turn with a more lively interest. But when, 
on his arrival, her impatience led her to-meet 
him at the shore, he had brought not half of 
the articles she so much desired, nor even 
those most coveted; but, instead, a hand- 
some Bible of large type. 

Tears sprang to hereyes, and she exclaimed, 
in a reproachful tone, — 

‘*Wae’s me, Allan! What ailed ye to buy 
a buik ye canna read a word in, and nae the 
things I gied ye sae mony charges aboot, an’ 
I amaist brackin’ my hert for wantin’?” 

‘*Dinna greet, wife,” replied the delinquent. 
‘¢Gin I canna read, I love to luik at it, an’ have 
it in the house. Ye maun ken it’s nae sma’ 
trouble for the minister to fess his buik ilka 
time; an’ ye ken weel hoo doonherted we a’ 
were whan,he left it ahint him, and cud nae 
read‘to us. Forbye some gran’ fowk frae the 
duke’s, or frae Glasgow, whiles come to hunt 
the red deer, or shoot muir fowl, and, gin we 
hae. the buik, will, aiblins, read to us.” 


‘¢T’m nae sayin’ but ye may be verra richt, ° 


mon; but ken we should treat the mon o’ God 
wi’ respec’. He comes an’ stops a’ nicht wi’ 
us, an’ only eats at Hugh Anderson’s, whaur 
they hae candles an’a lum (chimney). We 
want ither things mair jist noo nor a buik.” 

‘“*T wad sooner treat the Almighty wi’ re- 
spec’ nor his servant. Canna He wha gied us 
the herrings, an’ the bear (barley), an’ the 
sheep, gie us mair? They're a’ his ain, ye 
ken; an’ there’s mair market days nor one.” 

‘*T hae noo doubt there’ll be market days, 
good mon; but ye’ll hae naething to buy wi, 
an’ noo ye haen (had).” 

Disappointed and downcast, she retraced 
her steps to the house, talking to herself, and 
saying, — ’ 

‘¢T dinna ken what has coom owre my gude 
mon; but I ken this: he wadna hae dune sic 
a thing ance; an’I niver heard him haud on 
that gait afore. It’s unco queer. I trust 
he’s nae by himsel’ (distracted) wi’ a sair hert 
for the loss o’ his father. Sic things hae 
been.” 

‘* Father,” said Jamie, ‘‘ ye hae brocht the 
buik, an’ the paper, an’ the knife, — save us, 
what a braw knife! — but nae the slate, or 
quills, or ink! an’ hoo I’m to git on, want- 
in’ ’em, I canna tell.” 

Allan quieted the fears of his son ky saying 
he thought they could manufacture the rest 


der that she might obtain the rough tallow | themselves. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
‘S POVERTY THE MITHER 0’ A’ ARTS.” 


THE next morning they started for the hills, 
and concealed themselves in a ravine at the 
foot of a mountain. In the course of half an 
hour two large eagles, after scaling a while, 
lighted on the edge of a bare cliff. Allan 
fired. One of them fell and rolled almost to 
their concealment. When Jamie brought it 
to his father, the latter, plucking a few of the 
wing feathers, said, — 

‘* There are your pens, my laddie. Ye maun 
make shift wi’ thae belyve I’se gie ye somethin’ 
better.” 

Proceeding half a mile farther, they came to 
‘a ledge of rotten rock, impregnated with cop- 
peras (iron pyrites). Allan gathered a quantity 
of this rock, on which were little globules of 
pure copperas, and put them in a bag he had 
brought. He then, with his knife, shaved a 
quantity of bark from the trunk of a black- 
thorn, saying, — 

‘* Here’s your ink, Jamie.” 

‘* Hoo will ye mak ink o’ them, father?” 

‘*Boil the bark lang time i’ water wi’ the 
stanes. It will be a’maist black, syne we'll 
pit some o’ the black till’t your mither colors 
her plaid wi’, an’ it’ll be richt black.” 

The next day his father made Jamie an ink- 
stand out of the tip of a bullock’s horn, and 
set it in a foot-piece of lead. ° 

‘* Noo, father, gin Ionly haena sclate! But 
ye cud niver mak asclate. I trow ye cud niver 
mak a sclate.” 

‘¢ Mayhap I hae dune mony things I thocht 
I cudna do — wha kens?” 

Before daybreak, two days after, Jamie and 
his father set forth in the boat, for they had a 
long distance to go. An hour past noon they 
landed at the foot of a precipice, and, making 
the boat fast, ascended to the summit. 

‘‘ What an unco scaur, father! The stanes 
are nae like stanes athame. They’re blue, an’ 
fu’ o’ cracks. They stan’ up endways like 
leaves 0’ a buik.” 

‘¢ They’re sclates, laddie. 
see.” 

From the perpendicular side of the cliff, 
with an iron bar he had brought with him, 
Allan worked off the stone, that was shelly, 
full of holes and cracks, and weather-worn, 
till he arrived at the sound and fresh-colored 
beneath. He then split off a numberof large, 
thick pieces, sufficient to make fifty school 
slates, ifa workman had the making of them; 
but, as Allan was ignorant of the business, 
and expected to spoil the greater portion of 


I’se sune lat ye 
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the material, he was resolved to procure 
enough. 

With the point of a scythe, in which he had 
filed teeth, he sawed the slab into proper di- 
mensions, after having, with a broadsword in 
lieu of a chisel, split it, and then polished 
the surface by rubbing with the sawdust. 

He was so elated by his success, after put- 
ting a frame to it, that he made one for each 
of the girls, though without frames, and con- 
cluded by making the pencils, sawing them 
up square, and rubbing with a sandstone. In- 
deed, it was a deal of work, with only the 
scanty means at his command, to make a 
frame, since he was compelled to grind the 
point of a broken dirk; to answer the purpose 
of a chisel, and that of a file for a brad-awl. 
He felt remunerated, however, by the rapture 
of Jamie. 

Thus, by all manner of pinches, make- 
shifts, by selling nearly everything that was 
salable, and living themselves upon the refuse, 
did the Macgregors contrive to equip Jamie 
for his visit; and of a Saturday morning, just 
as the sun rose over the hills, he set out with 
his little bundle in his hand, accompanied a 
short distance by his sisters, arriving at the 
manse quite foot-sore from the galling of his 
feet by the shoes, having never worn a pair 
before. He was welcomed in a manner that 
made him feel at home directly. 

A superb figure was that of James Mac- 
gregor, although he appeared to much greater 
advantage in the Highland garb than in that 
mixture of both Highland and Lowland dress 
made for him by the united efforts of Hugh 
Anderson’s wife and his mother. 

His frame, the thews and sinews of which 
were hardened by toil and athletic exercises, 
combined the proportions both of strength and 
activity. His military drill had conferred ease 
of manner, and an innate pride and conscious 
integrity self-possession. The harsh linea- 
ments common to his race were in him greatly 
softened by a smile irresistibly attractive, and 
his features, while full of ardor and determi- 
nation, betokened warm affections. 

‘*Do you call this young man a boy?” said 
Mrs. Stewart to her husband. ‘ He looks like 
a king.” 

But, notwithstanding so much that was en- 
gaging in the appearance and kindly in the 
nature of James, there was a lurking devil 
beneath this noble exterior. He possessed a 
temper more explosive than gunpowder, was 
subject, like his father, to sallies of passion, 
liable at times to be excited by very trifling 
causes. 
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A new world of thought, feeling, and an- 
ticipation unfolded itself before Jamie, and 
with rapid progress he began to read and 
understand what he read. His mental life 
was stirred to the quick. In the mean while 
affairs at the manse moved on most pleasant- 
ly, and both Mr. Stewart and his family be- 
came more and more attached to Jamie, who, 
accustomed to the care of cattle, exerted him- 
self to the utmost, by care and industry, both 
in labor and study, to evince his gratitude and 
improve his opportunity. 

At the brae, however, literary matters were 
brought to a complete stand-still in conse- 
quence of his absence. He had taken away 
the spelling-book, which rendered his sisters, 
who had become very much interested in 
study, disconsolate enough. They cried, and 
importuned their father to buy them a spell- 
ing-book, who was obliged to tell them he had 
no ioney; every penny must go to pay the 
rent. 

Jamie, having outgrown the spdtiaaialé 
now required others of a different character. 
This demand his father felt must be met; and, 
as he had nothing else to dispose of, he sold a 
musket and bought them, together with quills 
and paper, while Jamie came home, spent the 
Sabbath, and brought with him the spelling- 
book to the girls, saying he could borrow one 
for occasional use at school, which he had 
now entered. 

The Bible, the purchase of which had so 
grieved Alice, was now for the first time 
brought into requisition, Jamie occupying the 
greater portion of his time, while at home, in 
reading to the family from it, although obliged 
to spell a word occasionally. 

‘‘Noo the Laird be praised!” cried Allan, 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes. ‘I 
wad as sune hae thocht o’ Ben Lomond’s gaun 
intill the sea, as o’ hearing my ain bairn read 
in sic a gait.” 

After Jamie’s return, Agnes undertook to 
teach her father his letters. It was a singu- 
lar and touching sight, this little maid in- 
structing her parent, whose locks were begin- 
ning to be tinged with gray, while he followed 
slowly with his stiffened fingers the letters, 
and repeated them after her. 

In one corner of Mr. Stewart’s barn-yard 
was a well with a wooden curb, two sides of 
the curb answering the purpose of a fence be- 
tween the yard and the road, and also between 
the former and the adjoining field, the neigh- 
bors taking, many of them, water from it on the 
street side, and the minister from the yard for 
his stock. A short time before the arrival 
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of Jamie, he had purchased from a drover a 
heifer, excessively wild and unmanageable. 
The barn was full of cattle; near the door, at 
the end of the row, stood this heifer, and next 
to her, in the last stall by the door, a yearling 
was fastened. ~ 

It was Saturday, late in the afternoon; Mr. 
Stewart was busily engaged on his sermon; 
the children, it being a half holiday, had been 
permitted to go and visit their mates; Mrs. 
Stewart was repairing a rent in her husband’s 
black gown, and Jamie devouring the con- 
tents of a book. The rays of the, setting sun 
shining upon the page roused him to a per- 
ception of the lateness of the hour, and he 
hastened to put up the cattle. 

After the departure of Jamie, not a sound 
disturbed the almost perfect stillness, save the 
rustle of the silk, as Mrs. Stewart occasionally 
shifted the work in her lap; when at once 
there arose from the vicinity of the byre the 
most piercing yells, mingled with curses in 
Gaelic, the sound of blows, and roaring of 
cattle in mortal terror. 

Mrs. Stewart screamed; her husband, jump- 
ing up in alarm, upset the table at which he 
was writing; and, followed by the maid ser- 
vant, they proceeded in the direction of the 
uproar. Upon arriving at the barn-yard they 
saw several of the neighbors hastening to the 
spot, part of the well curb’ broken down, the 
wild heifer trembling in a corner of the yard, 
one of her horns knocked off, the pith or 
marrow started from the head, blood oozing 
from the roots and hanging in clots from the 
ear and head, while streams of blood trickled 
from each nostril. Near to her stood Jamie, 
with an uplifted club, five feet in length, his 
head bare, features purple with rage, and 
frothing at the mouth, while the rest of the 
cattle, in the barn, were roaring from sree 
thy, and striving to break loose. 

‘*What is the matter, James?” said Mr. 
Stewart. 

The instant James saw Mr. Stewart, instead 
of replying, he dropped the club, and at one 
leap bounded over the wall that separated the 
cattle-court from the stack-yard, and disap- 
peared. 

Some of the neighbors, looking into the 
well, found the yearling alive and apparently 
uninjured, there not being sufficient water 
to drown it. With ropes they drew the 
creature up, when it was found to have es- 
caped with the loss of some hair and a few 
bruises. 

The heifer being mad with fear and pain, 
it was with great difficulty she was seized, 
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and the marrow of her horn righted up and 
swathed with bandages soaked in tar. Mrs. 
Stewart, terribly alarmed, begged her hus- 
band, if ever Jamie showed his face again, to 
send him directly home, for he would kill all 
the cattle and the children for aught they 
knew. 

‘*Nonsense, wife!” replied her husband; 
‘* the boy’s worth his weight in gold. It’s the 
devil in a man that’s the best part of him when 
it is subdued.” 

‘¢O, husband, don’t talk so! He’ll kill us 
all. You neyer can do anything with him. I 
am sure I hope he'll never show himself again. 
I don’t believe he ever will. He’s a Highland- 
er; and I’ve always heard that in the remote 
Highlands they were a cruel and savage race, 
and delight, like the American Indians, in 
slaughter. Iam sure I would not trust the 
children with him, and should not dare to sit 
at table with him.” 

Mrs. Stewart was of Lowland descent. 

“It is a base slander, wife: The Highland- 
ers are a brave and generous people, kind and 
hospitable; no people in the world more so; 
only:they sometimes go a little too far when 
‘ their blood is up.” 

“‘If this young savage’s blood should get 
up when you were away, I don’t know what I 
should do... I think next time you are gone I 
shall take the children and go to the neigh- 
bors.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MACGREGOR RISES. 


Our young readers, perhaps, would wish 
to know what caused this terrible exhibition 
of passion. When Jamie went out to put up 
the cattle, it was late. He was. anxious to 
finish the affair and return to his book. After 
putting up the rest of the cattle, he drove in 
the wild heifer; but, instead of taking her 
own place, she went by, passed up behind the 
rest of the cattle to. the end of the tie-up, and 
. the yearling, imitating a bad example, fol- 
lowed her. 

James turned them out twice, but they re- 
peated the act. Beginning to get vexed, he 
caught the heifer by the tail, and bestowed 
several vigorous kicks upon her hinder parts; 
on which, giving a great leap, she broke 
his hold, flung him down in the filth of the 
floor, and ran out. ; 

The Macgregor was now uppermost, and 
Jathes thought only of vengeance. Shutting 
the door, and catching up the axletree of a 
carriage, with an iron ring on each end, ‘he 
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went at them, uttering the most savage yells, 
and bestowing his blows alternately, first upon 
one and then upon the other. The yearling, 
endeavoring to leap over the well into the 
street, fellin. The heifer attempted to follow. 
Her fore feet were on the curb, when Jamie 
struck her with such force as to knock off the 
horn and bring the creature to her knees, and 
before she could rise, inflicted two more blows, 
that made the blood spin from her nostrils. 
He would have killed her on the spot if left 
alone. 

Nine, ten o’clock in the evening came, but 
Jamie came not. Mr. Stewart was despondent, 
while his wife retired congtatulating herself. 
As the former — having been so grievously 
hindered — sat writing, he was interrupted by 
a timid knock at the door. Upon opening it, 
he was confronted by Jamie. Mr. Stewart 
scarcely recognized him. He was pale, his 
eyes bloodshot, he trembled, was covered with 
dust and straws from a stack in which he had 
burrowed, and seemed another person. 

** Please, Mr. Stewart,” he said, ‘‘lat me 
gang hame. Yecanna mak onything o’ me. 
‘It’s ill getting het water frae neath cauld ice.’ 
An’ the first money I earn I’ll pay for the 
skaith I hae done. We’re jist wild Mac- 
gregors, as father tould ye. I’m clean oot o’ 
place here. ‘It doesna set a sow to wear a sad- 
dle.’” 

‘* What good will it do you to go home, 
Jamie, and carry your ill temper with you?” 

‘¢T winna be killing ither fowk’s kye.” 

‘* But you will be nursing a snake in your 
own breast, and growing up.in ignorance and 
sin, which I cannot abide. I have seen the 
worst of you, and am not discouraged. So 
kneel down with me, and we will seek for help 
and forgiveness where it is to be had.” 

When the exercise was concluded, Mr. Stew- 
art said, — 

‘*Jamie, take care of the beginning. It is 
‘easier to keep the devil out than to have to 
put him out.’ Now wash you, and go to 
rest. In the morning you will be another 
man.” 

No malefactor ever dreaded the gallows 
more than. Jamie dreaded to sit down at the 
breakfast table and present himself at church ; 
and he scarcely slept through the night for 
thinking of it. His appearance, however, was 
such at breakfast, and there were in his looks 
such evidences of suffering and sorrow, that 
Mrs. Stewart, forgetting both her fears and 
her prejudices, strove, by many little atten- 
tions, to encourage and comfort him. His 
mortification was very much increased by the 
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THE MACGREGOR RISEs. 


little children asking ‘‘ what made him look 
so sorry.” 

Mr. Stewart had tied the heifer in another 
part of the barn by herself, and when Jamie 
went to feed her, she ran out her tongue, 
roared, flung herself back, and would not 
touch the hay till he had left the barn; and 
for several days Mr. Stewart was obliged to 
take care of her. All these things added to 
the mortification of Jamie; but the result was 
most salutary. The severity of the ordeal 
broke the violence of his temper; and, though 
it by no means eradicated the evil, yet it laid 
the foundation for self-discipline, and passion 
never again obtained the mastery as before. 
Nor was this all. Reflections upon his past 
conduct gradually led him to meditate on his 
relation to God and need of divine aid, aroused 
his conscience, and at length brought him 
upon his knees at the foot of the cross. But 
it was a bitter struggle. His religious expe- 
rience partook of the stormy character of his 
make-up, and he quite astonished the staid 
and easy-going members of the kirk by the 
strength of his convictions, and the ardor, not 
to say furor, of his zeal. ; 

A symmetrical Christian character was not 
to be looked for in one of his lineage, and 
whose childhood, and much of his boyhood, 
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had been spent by the side and under the in- 
fluence of Angus Macgregor, although it was 
allowed by all that he had the root of the mat- 
ter in him. 

Jamie now commenced the study of Latin, 
manifesting a remarkable facility for acquir- 
ing languages, insomuch that, in a few weeks 
after, Mr. Stewart advised him to begin the 
study of Greek, in order that, on his return, 
he might be able to prosecute it at home, by 
coming occasionally to him to recite. 

Matters now began to assume a more cheer- 
ful aspect. Through the influence of Mr. 


Stewart aschool-house was built between Hugh , 


Anderson’s and Allan Macgregor’s, and Jarhg 
set over it as teacher, which afforded him com- 
pensation and opportunity for study. 

Mr. Stewart did not stop here, but made 
such representations to the duke in respect to 
the Macgregor family, that he not only per- 
mitted Allan to occupy more land at the same 
rent, but increased his privilege of fishing 
and making kelp. 

A slate quarry was now opened in the vicin- 
ity, packet boats began to run, Allan had a 
market for his produce at his own door, was 
able to hire help and dispense with the labor 
of James, who, pursuing his studies unmo- 
lested, was nearly fitted for college, while the 
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good minister, proud of his protégé, was de- 
vising methods to aid him in his farther pro- 
gress. : 

‘* A Scotsman and a Newcastle grindstone 
travel a’ the warld ower; ” so says the proverb. 
For a great many years emigration from both 
the Highlands and the Lowlands of Scotland 
to the United States of America and the Brit- 
ish Provinces had been going on and steadily 
increasing. The Macgregors had contributed 
their quota to swell the number, being the 
more inclined to it on account of the persecu- 
tion they experienced during those long and 
terrible years of proscription, when their hand 
was against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them. Many of the descendants of 
those who had, in days long gone by, taken 
up their abode in the confiscated provinces 
in the north of Ireland, also emigrated thither. 

The Macgregors, more than any other of 
the clans, were held together by the very mis- 
eries they expericnced, kept up communication 
with each other to the extent possible, even 
with their kindred abroad; and it was well 
known that those who emigrated to the States 
had in general greatly bettered their condition. 
Jamie had long cherished the desire of going 
to this land of promise, as he viewed’it, and 
treasured every scrap of information he could 
obtain in regard to the place, the people, and 
the opportunities, but confined his intentions, 
or, rather, hopes, to his own breast, as he had 
neither sufficient money to defray his expenses 
while studying, or even that of his passage. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
JAMES RESOLVES TO EMIGRATE. 


No wonder James confined his hopes and 
his plans to his own breast, for in no country, 
at that time, was learning cheaper than in the 
Lowlands of Scotland; and it would have 
seemed ridiculous to his friends that one just 
able to live at home should aspire to a for- 
eign education. * 

‘*Tt’s some comfort to think about it, though 
I never arrive at it,” said James to himself, 
and in the mean time kept making inquiries, 
and striving in every method to obtain money. 
He lived at home, and thus was enabled to 
save the greater part of his school money. He 
also added to it by teaching navigation to 
young men intending to follow the sea, as 
the creeks and harbors of Scotland began now 


to be turned to account, and trade was con- |. 


stantly increasing. . 
The general assembly now required of those 
entering the ministry in the Highland par- 





_ishes, that they should preach one sermon in 


Gaelic and one in English on the Sabbath, as 
in'the Western Highlands Gaelic was almost 
the universal tongue. 

James continued to make inquiries quietly 
in all directions, from seafaring men and those 
who had relatives in America with whom they 
kept up a correspondence. 

‘*T wish some of the people who have gone 
from this parish would come back and tell us 
all about it,” said James to Hugh Anderson. 
‘* They never write about the things we most 
want to know.” 

‘¢ They’re nae sic fules,” was the reply. 

James had abandoned the broad Scotch since 
going to the manse, except a word now and 
then, or when excited. At such times he fell 
back upon that language in which he could 
express himself the most readily. 

Allan, who was now living easily and laying 
by a little, was accustomed, whenever he sold 
anything at an extra price, to make his son a 
little present, who, when his studies permit- 
ted, and nothing better offered, made herring 
nets. 

‘¢ Spit on a stane and it'll be wat at last,” 
said Jamie, when, according to the best cal- 
culation he could make, he had saved some- 
what more than enough to pay his passage, 
and began to feel quite encouraged. Such 
confidence did he repose in his own resources, 
and so sanguine was his temperament, that 
he felt not the least apprehension at the pros- 
pect of prolonging the struggle in a foreign 
land and among strangers, and resolved before 
long to make his resolution known to his fa- 
ther. 

The sun was just dropping below the hori- 
zon, when James, who had remained in the 
school-house after the departure of the chil- 
dren, turned the key, and walked thoughtfully 
homeward. The vacation of a week’s dura- 
tion commenced the next morning, and he 
was deliberating upon the most profitable way 
of spending the time at his disposal. His 
meditations were interrupted by the salutation 
of a stranger, evidently a seafaring man, who 
addressed to him the blunt inquiry, — 

**Do you hail from these parts?” 

James replying in the affirmative, he said, — 

‘© You’ve got a Scotch face, but there’s no 
burr on your tongue like the rest of ’em. I 
want to find out where people called Mac- 
gregors live.” é 

‘*My name is Macgreyor, and I live near 
here.” 5 

‘‘Then I haven’t made so bad a landfall, 
arter all. They told me aboard the craft I 
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come in that they were all Campbells here- 
abouts.” 

‘“They are for the most part; but a few 
families of Macgregors live among them.” 

‘*The long and short of it is, I’m a Mac- 
gregor, and Scotch to the back-bone, except 
the leastest streak of Irish, though I was born 
and raised in the States — God bless’em. But 
we’ve been there so long, we’re just like the 
rest. My grandfather had’a brogue. I mem- 
ber hearing him, when us children made too 
much noise, sing out, ‘Hoot awa!’ I s’pose 
that’s Scotch for ‘git out;’ and it’s all the 
Scotch I’m master of. You see, I’m mate of 
a brig at Greenoch. We got tore to pieces on 
the passage; and while the vessel’s repairing, 
I got the cap. to give me liberty to make a 
land cruise. I want to be able to tell the old 
people, when I git home, that I’ve been to the 
place the Macgregors started from. I want to 
see where they lived and were buried, and had 
them ere big fights I’ve hearn my grandmother 
tell about. P’raps you can put me in the way 
of it, seeing you’re one on ’em, and belong 
here. It’s kind o’ nateral, you know, for a 
man to like to know where he come from, that 
is, if he come of any decent folks.” 

To say that James was delighted would be 
too feeble an expression. It was the very op- 
portunity he had longed for; and, taking the 
seaman home with him, he spent the entire 
vacation in showing him the ancient séats of 
his race, and recounting the traditions of the 
past. 7 : 

The sailor knew very little of the history 
of his particular family, merely that they went 
from the parish of Balquidder to the north of 
Ireland, from whence his grandfather emi- 
grated — with a great number of other Scotch- 
Irish, as they were termed, from residing in 
Ireland—to America; that the greater part 
of them, after exploring a while, settled in 
New Hampshire, naming the place of their 
settlement Londonderry, and established a 
community of their own. Some went to Mas- 
sachusetts; and others, among whom was his 
ancestor, settled in Maine, as he believed, in 
a town called Brunswick, or near there, but 
afterwards went to Londonderry and joined 
the rest. This was the amount of his knowl- 
edge of the family history, in respect to which 
we will remark that Macgregor’s ancestor took 
up land in Merriconeag, — now. Harpswell, — 
about six miles from Brunswick, —on a neck 
of land then a forest, containing four hundred 
and eighty thousand and forty-three acres. 
This was in Indian times. He married the 
daughter of one William Macness, who set- 
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tled there before him, and built a dwelling- 
house, the timber of which, some of it, is still 
doing service, and afterwards, it is said, — 
because he had difficulty with the proprietors 
in respect to his title, — removed to London- 
derry. 

But, meagre as was his information in this 
respect, he was able to communicate to James 
other matters of the greatest interest to him. 
The seaman told him that ‘‘ he had once sailed 
from Bath, making several voyages in a Bath 
ship, arid that, in going to and returning from 
his home, the stage route lay through Bruns- 
wick; and having heard from his folks that it 
was there, or around there, that the first of 
them broke ground in the wilderness, he made 
some inquiries, and found that any number of 
Scotch and Irish Protestants had originally set- 
tled in that neighborhood, and their descend- 
ants were first-rate, well-to-do people, and 
they had got up a college there, and the pres- 
ident of it was a Scotchman, or of Scotch de- 
scent, at any rate; that he was a noble-looking 
man, and master powerful, they said, for a 
stage-driver once insulted him, and he took 
him off the stage-box, and lathered him with 
his own horsewhip.” 

‘*Could I, Mr. Macgregor,” .said James, 
‘take passage with you?” : 

‘*T know nothing to hinder. The captain 
often takes passengers. But the accommoda- 
tions are poor.” - 

Unable to contain himself longer, James 
told the mate his heart; told him he had been 
accustomed to the water from boyhood, that 
he had been two trips fishing, and inquired 
if it was not possible that the captain would 
permit him to work his passage, or at least 
part of it; that he could pull and haul about 
deck, steer his trick, and could soon learn to 
go aloft. 

The mate replied he thought it was very 
possible, for the vessel had lain by so long, 
the old crew had left. He would inquire and 
let him know. 

In a few days after the mate’s arrival at 
Greenock, where his vessel lay, James received 
a letter from him, in which he stated that it 
was all right; he had told the captain that 
James would be a great deal better than a 
green hand, and the former was ready to take 
him. 

Mr. Stewart strenuously opposed his going, 
but his parents consented. Allan then told 
James that there was a small sum of money, 
once belonging to his grandfather, that Angus 
had hoarded to defray the expense of his fu- 
neral, and which he had kept in reserve, in 
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case of sickness or death in- the family; but 
now there was no necessity for thus doing; 
and pressed and compelled him to take it. 

‘* May God be wi’ ye, my bairn,” said Allan, 
as they parted, ‘‘and set a stout heart to a 
stey (steep) brae.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


———— 


THOSE RHYMES. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


r passing upon the merits of a translation 
in verse, we have not only to adhere to 
the meaning of the words, as nearly as a po- 
etic idiom will admit, but to hold as closely 
to the rhythmic structure of the original as may 
be without violence to the thought. Of the 
five and twenty versions of the little jeu d’es- 
prit in the July Boys and Girls, the common 
defect, as might be expected, was in melody. 
An unfortunate error in transcribing the fifth 
line caused the word canit to become caute, 
and so destroyed the sense of that line. No 
failure in that stanza was counted against the 
competitors; but to the four nearest to suc- 
cess I sent a correction of the word, with such 
general criticisms as still left equal their 
chances with whom the only chance lay. 
Though not quite accurate, the best version, 
on the whole, is by Miss Alice M. Sawyer, of 
New York city, to whom, with concurrence 
of council, I award the prize with which the 
editor so kindly took the waggery out of my 
little joke, and brought me into such pleasant 
nearness to so many of our boys and girls. 


TRANSLATION OF “HIGHSCHOOL’S” LATIN, 
IN JULY BOYS’AND GIRLS. 
BY ALICE M. SAWYER. 
Tue <.y-king appears, Nature’s beauties are new, 
‘The flowers in the meadows are blossoming fair ; 
All glittering with light and sparkling with dew, 
Their fragrance they breathe on the air. 


Now listen, for there sings a melodious bird, 
Loftily perched on the top of the spray ; 
And voices of birds was the music they heard, 

Ascribed to Memnon ‘in ancient day. 


The winds of the morning as quietly flow, 

The day-dawn, how brightly it shines on the hill ! 
While meadow and vale lie in shadow below, 

And the leaves of the green woods are still. 


To wander this hour beneath whispering trees, 
Alone, as I thoughtfully ponder, I love, 

And hearken below to the song of the breeze, 
That gently sighs in the branches above. 


To this I append, for the benefit of the dis- 
appointed, my own version, that they may see 
where they have surpassed it, and where they 
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have failed — for in several instances they have 
given a single stanza without a fault. 


MORNING. 


Translated from the Anglo-Latin of Highschool, in July Boys 
and Girls. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


*Tis sunrise ; the beauties of Nature are new; 
The flowers in the meadows unfolding are fair ; 

All shining in daylight and sparkling with dew, 
Their delicate odors they breathe on the air. 


Now listen, for sings at his sweetest a bird, 
Aloft from his perch on the crest of the spray ; 
And voices of birds was the music they heard, 
Of Memnon rehearsed in the far agone day. 


The winds of the morning, how softly they flow,* 
___ First glory, how brightly it shines on the hill! 
While meadow and vale lie in shadow below, 
And the leaves of the verdurous forest are still. 


To walk at this hour beneath whispering trees, 
That alone I may ponder, supremely I love, 

And to listen intent to the song of the breeze, 
As gently it hums in the branches above. 








LOOKING ONWARD. 


BY H. H. BROWNE. 
hp lies in bright prospect before you, my 
boy, 


A beautiful landscape to scan; 
Yet dangers will often beset you; 
But Heaven will never forget you, 

If you do just as well as you can. 


There is plenty of work to be done, my boy; 
There’s a place for every true man, 

With hand, or pen, or brain. 

Work, and you need not complain, 
If you always do well as you can. 


Be sure, ’tis the w// to do right, my boy, 
That can make you a truly good man. 

Have this, and fear not for the ending 

Of the path that your footsteps are wending, 
If you do just as well as you can. 


Though storms by the way should o’ertake 
you, my boy, 

And clouds all the sunlight should span, 
Don’t falter nor fear, but be.of good cheer; 
The storm will abate, and the sky will soon 

clear, 

If you always do well as you can. 


And this, above all, keep in mind, my boy, 
In all you may do or plan; 

There is something dearer than earth; 

In the end you will share its worth, ~ 
If you do just as well as you can. 





*Itis but fair to say that Highschool mistook the word 
**flow” for “blow,” when he wrote; but uniformity de- 
mands its restoration; and, withal, the wind does flow as 





ay de as we see by the ripple-marks it leaves 


in dry sand. 
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The king of the fairies in a chariot bright as the sun. 


HOPTY BALDTOP. 


‘BY PAUL COBDEN, 
Author of ‘‘The Beckoning Series.” 





V. 


OSEBERT had found his arms quite 

strong enough to bear up the old man, 
even to the cottage door; and Lily had not 
fainted under her burden. Never were two 
children happier than they were when they 
reached the cottage. 

“This is not only our home, but the old 
man’s home, too,” they said. 

And when they bore him to a little upper 
room, which they called ‘‘ the stranger’s room,” 
the old man smiled a sweet smile of peace, 
and said, — 

‘* Blessed be you forevermore, my children, 
for you have carried me and my burden in 
your strong arms.” 

‘This is the stranger’s bed, father,” re- 
plied Lily. ‘When our mother knew she 
must die, she said, ‘Never forget the upper 
room, the stranger’s room. Let the linen of 
the bed be always clean and white, and if any 
poor stranger takes his rest there, bring him 
water, fresh and clear, from the fountain, and 
milk from the white cow, and comfort his 
heart with the gentlest, kindest words your 
lips can speak.’ I repeated what she said, 
over and over again, so as not to forget it, 
and I never have.” 

‘* And she told me to be kind and tender,” 
added Rosebert; and his voice trembled, for 
thoughts of his mother filled his mind. 

‘* And well have you heeded her words, my 
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boy, said the old man, “for you are as tender 
and kind as you are brave and strong.” 

Reaching out his hands again, he laid one 
on Lily’s head and the other on Rosebert’s, 
and said, — 

‘* The sunshine on the earth is no brighter 
than the sunshine of your new love on my 
old age, my precious children!” 

‘*Hark, hark! I hear music!” suddenly 
exclaimed Lily. ‘‘O, father, have you come 
to us to die?” 

‘‘Is music only for the dying?” asked the 
old man, with a smile, as he gazed earnestly 
into Lily’s face. ‘‘Isit not for such as you, 
my children, who have brought a beaten, 
homeless old man to your home, and laid him 
on a downy bed?” 

‘¢ What music, O, what music!” exclaimed 
Lily again. 

‘“<It comes wafted to you from fairy-land,” 
said the old man; ‘and weil I know it is 
sweet; but it is not half so sweet as the love 
that spread this bed for ‘ the stranger.’ Love 
is always far sweeter than music; and the love 
you have shown me has not only tuned all 
the voices of fairy-land, but won for you the 
fadeless wreath of roses you shall forever 
wear, and encircled your brother’s head with 
a light that shall never grow dim.” 

Then were the children’s eyes opened, and 
Rosebert, as he gazed upon the immortal 
wreath that crowned his sister’s brow, burst 
into exclamations of delight, while Lily looked 
with rapture upon the soft and beautiful light 
that almost glorified her brother. 

‘* Love, helpful love for a poor, trembling 
old man wins all things bright and beautiful. 
No flowers in all the universe are too bright 
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and beautiful for you, my Lily, and no light 
too bright for you, my Rosebert. And wher- 
ever you are in the world, you shall be known, 
yes, even to the ends of the earth; and people 
shall say, ‘ Those are the children who pitied 
and brought relief to an old man; and they 
were blessed by the — king of the fairies.’ ” 
“O that we might see the king of the 
fairies!” exclaimed Lily, dropping on her 
knees by the old man’s side. ‘‘ But no,” she 
added, tremblingly; ‘‘he dwells in cloud- 
land, and not with mortals. It is too much to 
ask that he should show himself to children 
like us. But O, how happy we should be, if 
we could only see him!” 
‘*He lies before you, 


” 


answered the old 


man. 





A rare and costly pitcher. 


Once more Lily fell upon her knees, and 
now she was pale with fright, and even Rose- 
bert’s ruddy cheeks grew white. 

‘**'You need hot tremble with fear because 
your little cottage holds a king,” said the 
old man; and he again stretched out his 
hands, and laid them in blessing on their 
heads. 

Their fears were quieted; but Lily asked, — 


‘“‘ How can you be the king of the fairies, , 


father, and yet be a poor, helpless old man?” 

‘* Ah, my sweet child, though I am a king, 
I am a king in disguise. I came into the 
world, and to this valley, under the guise of 
an old man. I came with gray hair, and fur- 
rowed cheeks, and bent form, and trembling 
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steps, and with a heavy burden on my back. 
Long, long I struggled up the hill, and slowly 
crept down. No man in all the valley held 
out to me a helping hand, and no woman ap- 
proached me with offers of help, or words of 
sympathy. They said,‘ He is not one of us.’” 

The old man added, witha mocking smile, — 

“But, to show me &indness, they let me 
alone.” 

‘*The boys who beat you so cruelly, and 
called you such names, didn’t let you alone,” 
said Lily. 

‘“*No; they were not so ind,” replied the 
old man, with another scornfulsmile. ‘‘ They 
beat me, and stoned me, and named me, in 
derision, ‘ Hopty Baldtop.’ .And they were the 
children of the men and women who Jet mie 
alone.” 

‘*But where are they now, father?” asked 
Lily. 

‘(In their homes, boasting that they have 
punished the old man for withering their fa- 
thers’ fields. And all the people say exulting- 
ly, ‘ We vowed to let the old man alone, and 
so we did; but we are glad our children met 
him at the top of the hill, and taught him 
that it was no light thing to be in league with 
some dreadful being, and bring blight and 
desolation upon our valley.’ 

“Ah, ‘blight and desolation,’” added the 
old. man, in a mournful, prophetic voice. 
‘‘They know not yet what blight and desoila- 
tion mean; but they shall know it; for, as 
surely as I am king of the fairies, I will bring 
ruin upon them and upon their valley. Ven- 
geance is not sweet; but justice must not die!” 

‘‘Rosebert and I live in the valley, father,” 
said Lily, in a trembling voice, her fears pre- 
vailing for a moment, though she was unwill- 
ing to show them to one who had crowned 
her with a fadeless wreath. 

‘“‘ Ah, I know that, my little one; but you 
and your cottage would be safe, though fire, 
and flame, and tempest were all around you.” 

‘And do the people know what you are 
going to do to them?” 

‘‘No. But, although they are exulting over 
me, new fears are already making them trem- 
ble. The women who met you on the hill, 
my children, saw you carrying me and my 
burden. They saw the wreath on your head, 
Lily, and the light that glowed around yours, 
my brave Rosebert, and they went back to the 
valley and told of all they had seen. So, even 
while they exult over me, they are beginning 
to quake with fear. And, in their alarm, they 
think they see signs in the sky and hear noises 
in the wind.” 
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‘¢ What will you do to them, father?” asked 
Lily. : 

‘You shall know, my child, but not yet. 
The time is not come; but whenever it does 
come, have no fear. Though tempests should 
roar around you, they would not shake the 
foundations of your little cottage, and above 
the noise of the tempest you would hear the 
sweet music of fairy-land.” : 

Lily laughed and wept, for she was both 
glad and sorrowful; but Rosebert had no tears 
to shed, for his feelings of justice were aroused. 

“If I were a man,” he said, ‘‘ I would get 
up a great army, and go to war against the 
people in this valley; ‘and if they asked me 
why I did it, I would tell them, father, that I 
was fighting for you, and if I died fighting, 
then I’d die for you.” 

Lily gazed with admiration at her brother. 

“* Noble, brave boy!” she said; ‘* mother 
told you that you must always protect and 
defend the old; and how weil you remember 
her words! What pride she would feel in you 
if she were living now!” 

**T can’t fight for him, for I’m only a boy,” 
continued Rosebert. ‘‘ Besides, he says that 
long before I am a man, the valley people 
will be punished for all they have done. 
I can get some game for him, for I know how 
to take sure aim. I'll go now and get him a 
wild bird, and I’ll.dress it, and you may broil 
it on the coals.” 

‘‘He is already faint for food,” said Lily. 
‘¢ See how pale he is, and he has shut his eyes, 
and seems too tired to talk any more.” 

As the old man appeared to be asleep, Lily 
did not hasten to get the milk, or Rosebert to 
shoot the wild bird, but sat together by his 
side, talking of all the love and pity they felt 
for him, and of all the sorrow they should 
feel when they could no longer do anything 
for him, because he was king of the fairies. 

At last Rosebert went out into the neigh- 
boring woods in search of the wild game, and 
Lily took her cup, and went for the milk, that 
she might have it ready when the old man 
waked. Fearing that some one in the valley 
might come and do him harm, or that some 
other evil might befall him while he was alone, 
she hurried back, and, sitting down by the 
bedside, watched him, as he lay with closed 
eyes, apparently sleeping. , 

‘‘Dear old man!” she said to herself. ‘I 
have bound up his wounds with soft, white 
linen; I have brought him pure milk from 
the cow; and to-night a bright fire on the 
hearth will cheer him, and shield him from 
the chilly evening air; and the tender, savory 
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meat of the wild bird will nourish and strength- 
en him. But how soon he may go away the 
king of the fairies, and no longer an old man 
for me to love and care for, I cannot tell. O 
that he were not the king of the fairies!” 

Without knowing it, she said this aloud, 
and the old man opened his eyes and smiled, 
and, reaching out his hand and laying it on 
her head, said, — 

‘¢ Blessed, blessed forevermore be the child 
who carried my’burden, and gave me shelter, 
and rest, and food.” 

‘See, father,” she replied, while she tried 
to drive back the gathering tears, and held 
out to him the silver cup, ‘‘ see! here is some 
new milk from our snow-white cow.” 











He laid his hands on her head. 


The old man took the cup with a smile of 
gratitude, and drank the milk, and was revived. 
Then he turned a look of fondness upon Lily 
again, and again blessing her, closed his eyes, 
and seemed like one asleep. 

‘*Now I will go to the door,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘ and look out upon the valley, and see 
if any trouble is near and coming to us or to 
the people. For hours I have heard no sounds 
from the valley, and seen no one moving 
about, and something tells me that danger is 
near.” 

As Lily stood looking off over the valley, 
she saw two women coming towards her. 
They were no other than Mildred and Eunice, 
the women she met when she came down the 
hill bearing the old man’s burden; and, as 
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they came near, she saw that Mildred held in 
her hand a silver pitcher. 

The two women soon came up to where she 
was standing, and Mildred said, as she held 
out the pitcher, — 

‘* How is the weary traveller, your stranger 
guest, my child? A blessing will rest upon 
you for all the kindness you have shown him. 
But we wish to share your cares, and also 
your blessing, and so we have brought him 
some broth, made of a fowl both tender and 
good. And we have brought it in a rare and 
costly pitcher, that we may honor the old 
man.” ; 

Mildred’s heart beat high as Lily took the 
pitcher from her hand; but her cheek grew 
deadly pale, and her brain almost crazed, as 
the child emptied the broth upon the ground, 
exclaiming, — 

‘*There is death in the pitcher! I know 
you!” added Lily, with glowing cheeks and 
burning eyes, and with a voice of authority 
far beyond her years; “I know you! It is 
not for good that you have come here, but to 
take the life of the old man.” ‘ 

Then Mildred assumed the appearance of 
great wrath and insulted goodness, and said, — 

‘*How dare you accuse us of so great a 
crime? We came to see you, with thoughts 
of kindness, and you accuse us of coming with 
murder in our hearts.” * 

‘*There was murder in your hearts, and 
poison in the pitcher,” answered Lily, ‘‘ for, 
as I took the pitcher, my hand was stayed, 
and a voice I have often heard before. whis- 
pered, ‘ Poison, poison!’” 

Almost paralyzed with fear, the women fled 
from the cottage, and far beyond the valley. 

Lily was appalled, and her first thought 
was to rush to the old man’s side and tell him 
of the attempt to take his life; but her loving 
thoughtfulness restrained her. 

** He is old and weak, weather-beaten and 
weary,” she said to herself, ‘and I will not 
disturb the sweet rest he is taking on that soft 
bed.” 

When the night shades fell around the cot- 
tage, Rosebert made a fire on the hearth, and, 
as the light brightened all the room, the old 
man looked upon the children with a smile 





of satisfaction, and, before closing his eyes | 


to sleep again, reached out his hands, and 
said, — 
** Blessed, blessed forevermore be the chil- 


Gren who carried me and my burden, and gave | 


me shelter, and rest, and food.” 
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when he slept, she buried her face in his pil- 
low, and wept. ° 

‘¢ He will soon be gone,” she said to herself. 
‘* He cannot be here long, for he is the king 
of the fairies.” 


VI. 


Day after day Lily and Rosebert took kind 
care of the old man; and, as the days passed 
on, it grew sweeter to them to call him fa- 
ther, for, old, and withered, and weak as he 
was, he daily breathed a blessing upon them, 
and even in his smile they found protection. 

But one morning, when Lily went to his 
room to take him a wild bird she had broiled 
for him, the bed was empty. He was gone. 

She cried aloud in her grief, and Rosebert, 
hearing her, rushed in to see what was the 
matter. 

‘6Q, Rosebert, Rosebert!” she sobbed, 
“look! The bed is empty! We shall never, 
never again receive the old man’s blessing.” 

Rosebert, seeing his sister’s distress, tried 
to be strong-hearted and brave, although he 
felt his heart sink. 

‘*We knew he couldn’t always stay,” he 
said. ‘‘We knew he must leave us at last. 
but I am sure he will never forget us.” 

‘¢ And not a word of farewell did he say,” 
sobbed out Lily again. 

‘*Perhaps he knew you couldn’t bear to 
hear it, you loved him so well. And if your 
grief were not so great, I’m sure I should be 
glad, for my own sake, that he spoke no word 
of parting. It surely costs us less of sorrow 
to have him go as he did. And now let us 
help each other to be strong. You know we 
lived alone before we brought the old man to 
our cottage.” 

“‘Yes, and we'll try to bear it now that we 
are alone again,” replied Lily, wiping away 
her tears, and trying to speak cheerfully for 
the sake of her brother. 

‘That's right, little sister. Wipe your eyes 
and smile, and let us be happy in thinking 
that we have comforted the king of the fai- 
ries.” 

Lily smiled through her tears, and said, — 

**- Yes, I remember his blessing, andI will 
repeat his words to myself every day, when 
I look at his empty bed.” 

Days and weeks passed by, and still the 
king of the fairies didnot come. Thechildren 
watched, and waited, and longed for him. 

Their neighbors, too, and all the people of 


, the valley watched and waited anxiously, for 


Lily bent over the old man, and kissed him, © 
and gently stroked his withered face. And 


they could not know that he would never re- 
turn. 














‘There was something very, very strange 
about the old man,” they said to themselves. 
‘¢ We know not who or what he was; but one 
thing we know: he gave the children strength 
to carry him, and his burden, too, down the 
hill, and all the way through the valley to the 
cottage. And that same never-fading wreath 
is stillon Lily’s head, and the light around 
Rosebert’s head is as bright asever. And our 
gardens and fields are still withered. O, if 
we had only thrust him out when he first came 
among us, it would have been far better than 
to harbor him so long, and let him alone, as 
we did.” 

No one in all the valley ever entered the 
children’s cottage after it was known that the 
old man was gone, for everybody was afraid. 
It was enough for the people to see that wher- 
ever Lily went the wreath was always on her 
head, while the same brightness was around 
Rosebert. No one wanted tocross the thresh- 
old of the dreaded cottage, and the children 
no longer had any communication with the 
people. 

It was afternoon, and the sun was declin- 
ing in the sky, when Rosebert and Lily sep- 
arated, after comforting each other, Rosebert 
to go to the woods in search of a wild bird 
for the morrow’s food, and Lily to milk the 
cow. 

Rosebert whistled as he went towards the 
woods, and Lily, with new hope, sang a merry 
song as she went for her snow-white cow. 

The cow came at her call, and, as she sat 
down beside her, a slight movement made 
her conscious of the presence of some one. 
She looked. A bright form stood by her, 
glowing with youth and strengthh Whom 
could it be? She had never seen him before, 
she knew. She looked again, and recognized 
the old man, now no longer old, but yet him- 
self. The same kindly eyes looked down upon 
her, and the same gentle, protecting voice 
called her by name. And, O, what a joy! 
he laid his hands on her head, and said, — 

‘¢ Blessed, blessed forevermore be the chil- 
dren who carried me and my burden, and gave 
me shelter, and rest, and food. Though fire 
and flame should brighten all the sky, though 
wind and tempest should roar around your 
little cottage, you are safe.” 

Lily started to her feet, and was about to, 
spring into -his arms, but he was gone. At 
first she was overwhelmed with disappoint- 
ment; but, soon comforted, she sat down again 
by her cow. 

‘*T have seen the dear old man again,” she 
said, ‘‘I have had his blessing once more. 
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He is gone; but I have seen him, I have seen 
him!” 

As soon as she had milked her cow, .she 
hurried back into the house, that she might 
be there to tell the good news to Rosebert as 
soon as he came from the woods. 

He was there before her; and she rushed 
into his arms, exclaiming, — 

‘*T have seen the old man, I have seen the 
old man! and he gave us his blessing again!” 

‘What? Have youseentheoldman? And 
I was not there to receive his blessing!” 





Blessed, blessed forevermore. 


‘¢ But he blessed you, Rosebert. He said, — 
and with the same kind voice we used to hear, 
— ‘Blessed, blessed forevermore be the chil- 
dren who carried me and my burden, and gave 
me shelter, and test, and food.’ O, Rosebert, 
it was so sweet to hear it! And nowI know 
we are not forgotten. Besides, it makes me 
so happy to think he may often come again! 
When we are catching wild birds, or milking 
the cow, or sitting together by our bright even- 
ing fire, he may come and talk with us. And 
now I am glad he is no longer an old man; 
for, although he looked like himself, the wrin- 
kles were all gone from his face, and he car- 
ried no burden.” 

‘¢ And what did you say to him, Lily?” 

‘‘Nothing; for he was gone in a minute, 
before I had time tosay aword. But perhaps 
the next time he comes he will stay longer. 
I shall always keep the cottage neat and bright, 
and shall no longer wear a sad face, for we 
must always receive him with smiles.” 

Night gathered around the little cottage and 
over the valley, but within all was light and 
joy, while in every house in the valley dark- 
ness fell like a pall. Every heart in every 
house in the valley was troubled. 

‘¢ Ah, we have seen him again!” they said 
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to each other; ‘‘and now we know that he is 
not dead, and, — O, woe betide us! — that he 
is no more a feeble old man. We saw him 
when he stood by Lily as she was milking her 
cow. And we saw him in his chariot, as it 
rolled through the air, right over our valley. 
Alas, alas! we have seen him!” 

All through the valley there was but one 
lamentation — ‘‘ Alas, alas! we have seen 
him!” 

But Lily was awake and singing far into the 
night, and all her song was, — 

**O, joy, joy! I have seen him!” 


VII. 


Ir was the night after Lily saw the old man 
in the new and bright form of the king of the 
fairies, and she was resting quietly in her bed, 
while Rosebert was sleeping soundly in the 
adjoining room, when a bright light suddenly 
shone in at the window. 

‘*Can it be the dear old man, the king of 
the fairies?” said Lily to herself, springing to 
her feet, and staring around the room. ‘‘If it 
is he, he will certainly speak to me.” 

She looked and listened, but saw no one, 
and heard no voice. And just then Rosebert 
rushed into the room, exclaiming, — 

“QO, Lily, Lily, the valley is all on fire! 
The flames are rising from every house. See! 
Come to the window and look out!” 

Lily followed Rosebert to the window, and 
they stood together, hand locked in hand, 
overwhelmed with fear, looking off upon the 
valley, that was wrapped in one sheet of 
flame. 

‘¢O, the king of the fairies will come, I’m 
sure, and put out the fire! ’ said Lily. ‘Don’t 
you think he will, Rosebert?” 

Rosebert looked at her for a minute in si- 
lence. He dreaded to tell her what he thought; 
but at last he said, as Lily looked question- 
ingly into his face, — 

‘* What if he has ‘himself lighted this great 
fire, Lily? Don’t you remember that he said 
to us, ‘As surely'as Iam king of the fairies, 
I will bring ruin upon them and upon their 
valley. Vengeance is not sweet; but justice 
must not die’? O, Lily, Lily, it is a dreadful 
thing for people who live in pleasant houses, 
with fire to warm them, and clothes to wear, 
and food to eat, to turn away from a poor, 
old man, or from any poor stranger, and say, 
‘ He is not one of us.’ That is what the peo- 
pie always said. And how often the poor, 
old man, when he was tired and faint, had to 
hear them say, ‘ We will let him alone’! You 
must think of all this, Lily, and remember, 
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too, how those boys ridiculed him, and named 
him Hopty Baldtop, and whipped and stoned 
him.” 

‘*They ought to lose their beautiful homes 
and all this beautiful valley! They ought to 
be punished!” exclaimed Lily. ‘‘ And now I 
know what the king of the fairies meant when. 
he said, ‘I will bring ruin upon them and upon 
their valley.’ But we are safe, for he said, 
too, ‘ Your little cottage shall be safe, though 
fire, and flame, and tempest were all around 
you.’ O, hear, Rosebert, how the wind roars!” 

‘¢ And see how it drives the flames! ” replied 
Rosebert, ‘‘ but not towards us. When morn- 
ing comes, there will be nothing left of the 
valley but smoking ruins.” 

** And will the people perish, too?” asked 
Lily. 

“T can’t tell; but I think they’ll all live — 
live to find out what selfishness costs.” 

Hour after hour the fire raged in the valley, 
and the flames shot up into the sky, and hour 
after hour the children sat by the window and 
watched the progress of ruin; but the work 
of desolation went on. Fathers and mothers, 
and their children, and all who, with them, 
lived in the valley, were driven out of their 
homes, and stood by, weeping and wailing, 
and filling the air with their cries, as they saw 
all they had called their own consume away. 

At last, when the flames had done their 
worst, and clouds of smoke darkened the sky, 
the king of the fairies, in a chariot as bright 
as the sun, rose from out the burning ashes, 
midway into the air, and when the people saw 
his face — the face of the o/d man — and heard 
his voice, they bowed their heads, and stood 
in silence. . 

‘¢ Vengeance is not sweet,” said the king; 
**but, while good is remembered, evil must be 
punished.” 

Then all the people prostrated themselves 
before the king, and cried out, — 

“‘O, king, have pity on us, and restore to us 
our valley, and again build us our homes!” 

“This ruin.came not suddenly upon you,” 
replied the king. ‘‘I blighted your gardens 
and fields, but still you turned away from the 
old man, from the stranger within your gates; 
and nowI have appeared in my chariot to drive 
you into the wilderness.” 

*¢O, send us not there, send us not there!” 
cried the people. ‘It is a dry and desolate 
wilderness.” E 

‘*Not more dry and desolate than selfish- 
ness,”’ answered the king. 

** And shall this valley always be in ruins, 
and nevermore be our home?” 
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“Tt shall nevermore be your home, never- 
more, nevermore!” replied the king, and his 
voice was a wail of sadness. ‘‘ But the valley 


shall bloom again,” he added, ‘‘ and from its | 


ruins shall rise a palace which shall be the 
home of the ministering children in yonder 
little cottage. And all this valley shall be 
their pleasure-grounds. Under my protection 
no man can harm them. A weary, helpless 
old man, they bore me to thei~ cottage, and 
bound up my wounds, and gave me rest and 
food. And now this valley, clothed with ver- 
dure and blooming with flowers, shall be 
theirs.” 

The king was silent, and, as he looked down 
upon the people from his chariot in the air, 
they trembled under his gaze, and fled into 
the wilderness. 

They had not been there many days, and 
had but just begun to build their houses, 
when their sorrows were greatly aggravated 
by the sudden disappearance of their children. 
The boys who had insulted and abused the 
old man were missing. Far and near the wil- 
derness was searched, but not one of them 
could be found, and the people returned in 
despair. 

‘* We will look for them no longer,” they 
said. ‘* No doubt the foolish boys have gone 
to try the world; for they often said they 
would not stay here and share our hard toil. 
But they will come back by and by, and pre- 
fer even a home in the wilderness with us to 
the wide world without us. We have nothing 
for them but bitter toil and more bitter fare; 
but it is the only spot they can call their home. 
It is well for us that only the boys who abused 
the old man have gone. It might have been 
worse. There might not have been a child 
left in all the wilderness. Childless, child- 
less, might have been the cry in every house!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Nortu Piatre, NesrasKa, Nov. 24. 
| & mage FRED: Uncle Will insists upon 
my taking this day exclusively for myown 
recreation; and I proceed at once to dedicate 
it to the friend of my bosom, which, to my- 
self, is certainly the most delightful way of 
passing it. 
You must know, in the first place, that I 
I am a little ‘‘ under the weather; ” not seri- 
ously ill by any means, but just uncomforta- 
ble enough to make me feel as if I should 
like to see my good mother, and even be pet- 
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ted a little; for I confess I have not outgrown 
this weakness yet; and, indeed, I hope I never 
may. 

I had thought that the strength which my 
western life had brought me would be equal 
to any emergency; but I was not prepared for 
the tremendous excitement of a prairie fire, 
which we have just passed through, and which 
has left me the miserable weakling described 
above. 

To begin at the beginning. Those crafty 
Indians were at the bottom of it all! 

Nearly a week ago, uncle Will and I were at 


} work on the prairie, when we saw a band of 


Sioux warriors approaching the house, ac- 
companied by their usual menial appendage, — 
the squaws, — whose duty it is to perform all 
the drudgery incident to their wanderings. 
These visits had of late become quite too fre- 
quent, and uncle Will was heartily tired of 
entertaining his unwelcome guests, so that he 
at once announced his determination to de- 
clare himself ‘not at home” to them. Ac- 
cordingly I was sent to the house as messen- 
ger, and charged to lock the door, and refuse 
them admittance and hospitality. I did so, 
and, standing outside, shook hands with them 
all, as usual, but told them, in my blandest 
tone, that we had nothing for them to-day. It 
was astonishing to see how rapidly the smil- 
ing expression of their faces changed to one 
of perfect indignation, as they looked at each 
other for a moment, then resolutely seated 
themselves upon the grass. For a while they 
conversed together in their strange gibberish, 
of which I understood enough to gather that 
their remarks were not at all complimentary to 
us. Then the squaw, approaching the wood- 
pile, near which I stood, began coolly to fill. 
her arms from it, at the same time questioning 
me in the most searching manner as to the 
number of white men living in the house, 
where they all were now, &c., at the same time 
proceeding to kindle a fire-upon the ground. 
Suddenly, while upon her knees, in the act 
of blowing the flames, she turned upon me 
angrily, saying, — 

‘* Me want supper! 
self!” 

But on my assuring her that the family was 
all away, she returned sullenly to her com- 
panions, among whom a portentous silence 
now reigned. 

It was quite dark when uncle Will and the 
men came back to the house, taking no notice 
of the dusky group around the fire. We were 
all, naturally, a little uneasy at this condition 
of affairs; and we kept watch through the 


Me see white man my- 
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night, by turns, until about three o’clock, when 
we were relieved to see them get up, stretch 
themselves, and prepare toleave. As our rest 
had been a disturbed one so far, we made up 
for it by sleeping very soundly for the next 
hour or two, when we were suddenly roused 
by one of our men crying, — 

‘¢ The prairie is on fire!” 

And, rushing to the door, we saw a sight 
which I shall never forget. I have often 
thought I should like to see a prairie fire: I 
hope I never may again! The whole heavens 
were in a glow from the reflection of the 
flames which were wildly leaping towards us 
from the west, laying low the tall prairie grass 
in their. rapid course, which crackled and 
seethed, as it sent out its huge sparks. The 
fiery messengers scattered in every direction, 
a bright flame bursting forth anew from each 
spot as they fell. During the night a hurri- 
cane had arisen, and it did seem as if the ele- 
ments had conspired against us. The very 
sound of their roaring was like a ring of de- 
fiance in our ears, and mockery at our poor, 
futile efforts to fight against them. We watched 
with the greatest consternation our most val- 
uable possession, the enormous stack, contain- 
ing in all more than a hundred tons of hay, 
the fruit of so many weeks of hard labor, and 
upon which we depended for our winter use. 
Uncle Will thought it best to set ‘‘a back 
fire,” as it is called, at some distance from 
them. Thisis often done to burn off the grass 
in the immediate vicinity, in order to arrest 
the progress of the flames. 

One of the men was then stationed at the 
well, where he worked diligently in drawing 
water, which was put into barrels, and carried 
.to the house, in case of the flames reaching 
our only shelter. We dipped large gunny 
sacks in the water, and threshed the grass as 
long as our strength held out (and some of us 
longer!), when, all at once, the wind shifted, 
and carried the sparks from the fire which we 
had set directly upon our precious hay; and 
in half an hour there was nothing left to show 
where it had stood. 

I suppose you can hardly conceive of my 
feelings, Fred; but if you had stood in your 
shirt sleeves, day after day, as I have done, 
tossing and raking hay all through the “ heat- 
ed term,” and heated, too, to.a degree which 
your eastern thermometer never reaches, you 
could realize better the aggravation of having 
it all end insmoke! Seriously, I don’t believe 
any merchant ever mourned over the destruc- 
tion of his whole fortune by fire more sin- 
cerely than we mourned over our lost labor. 
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‘Four days we fought the flames, hardly al- 


lowing ourselves time to take food. For thir- 
teen hours after the fire broke out, I did not 
taste anything; and all the sleep we got at 
night was the occasional winks which we stole 
by turns. 

Well, the end of it all was, that we man- 
aged to save our shanty, and the new house, 
which, by the way, is almost completed; 
but we have before our + on continually the 
dreary prospect of the blackened bluffs and 
prairie. 

The burning of the grass is a great loss to 
us, as well as the hay, as we depend upon it 
for the grazing of the cattle through a good 
part of the winter. ; 

Of course there was no doubt as to the au- 
thors of our misfortune. for it was plain that 
the Indians had revenged themselves for our 
inhospitality by setting the fire in the right 
direction for the wind to take it straight to- 
wards us. Of one thing I’m pretty certain — 
the old squaw with the lowering brows had a 
hand in the kindling of it. 

But enough of the fire! Idon’t like to think 
of it, even now; so I will change the subject, 
as I have quite an account to give you of my 
latest exploits in hunting, which is always, I 
believe, a topic of never-failing interest to us 
both. 

A short time since, uncle Will and I took 
our large wagon and went over to the cafions 
for some young cedar trees, which we de- 
signed to set about the new house. We were 
riding along through the brushwood, near the 
side of the river, when we suddenly started up 
apairof black-tailed deer, — which, you know, 
is the rarest kind in America, and the most 
difficult of approach. They are never found 
east of the Mississippi River, and, in fact, are 
seldom seen here. They are very timid; and 
I have somewhere read that, on this account, 
they are more apt to frequent the open prai- 
ries than the woodland districts, where their 
sight is so quick, and their scent so keen, they 
can discover their pursuer even at a mile’s 
distance. 

Uncle Will quickly drew in the horses with- 
out a sound, and motioned to me to seize my 
rifle. In less time than it takes to tell it, I 
had aimed at the nearest one, as he descended 
from his bound. He sprang two or three feet 
into the air, and fell upon the ground in a 
heap, while his companion disappeared in the 
distance like a flash. I slipped another car- 


tridge into my rifle, and ran up to him just as 
he was in his last struggle. He was the hand- 
somest creature I ever saw, as you will agree 














LETTER FROM A 


with me, I think, when you see his hide and 
antlers. 

Uncle Will helped me get him into the 
wagon, and we carried him home in triumph. 
For a week after we lived like princés, for we 
had venison morning, noon, and night, while 
it lasted, served in every form of which it is 
capable. 

And now I'll “tel! another,” as the boys 
used to say. 

It happened, while we were at dinner one 
day, that I ran out to look after the cattle, — 
which are under my particular charge, and 
require as much attention as a small child. I 
generally contrive to keep one eye upon them, 
even when the other is tempted to wander; and 
this time my conscientious vigilance was re- 
warded, for, directly in front of the house, I 
saw a man on horseback, running at great 
speed, and then charging at an enormous an- 
imal, as high as his horse, and three times as 
heavy. I knew at once that it must be a buf- 
falo, though a much more formidable-looking 
creature, both in size and aspect, than I had 
any idea of, from the descriptions I have read 
of them. 

I do not suppose it was a judicious thing to 
do, but, in my excitement, I sprang towards 
the rider, who seemed to be in some difficul- 
ty, and found he was trying with all his strength 
to hold in his excited pony, at the same time 
endeavoring to extract the shell of an old car- 
tridge from his rifle, which he had just fired. 
This he could not succeed in doing; and mean- 
while the buffalo, infuriated from his wound, 
was holding down his head, and charging 
upon his adversary in the most threatening 
manner. 

I rushed back to the shanty, seized two 
loaded rifles, and, in spite of all remonstrances 
from uncle Will and the men, who assured 
me that it was not safe to be on foot, made 
my way towards the creature, who was now 
bellowing frightfully, and pawing the earth in 
his rage. Just as I reached him, he paused, 
and I seized the propitious moment of quiet to 
take a sight directly at one of the small eyes 
of the monster. 

The shot took effect at once; but, instead 
of seeing him fall, as I expected, he still moved, 
and continued to charge on us, though in a 
much more feeble manner. The man, who 
was an old buffalo hunter, and who seemed 
anxious that I should have the credit of kill- 
ing him, now cheered meencouragingly; and 
walking round to the opposite side of the 
beast, at not more than twenty feet from him, 
I fired, with my second rifle, at the other eye, 
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and this time had the satisfaction of seeing 
him fall dead. 

As the monstrous creature rolled heavily 
over, I was greeted with a loud cheer from the 
hunter, who sprang from his horse, saying, — 

** Well done, my boy! You did that up to 
the handle!” which I suppose to be the high- 
est expression of approval. 

He then walked over to the house with me, 
and congratulated uncle Will upon his nephew, 
saying, I *‘ would make a famous hunter one 
of these days,” and bestowing upon me other 
compliments, which modesty forbids me to 
repeat. 

All the family went back with us to the scene 
of the conflict, provided with rope, a hatchet, 
and knives, and we at once proceeded to cut 
up our prize, the hunter insisting, not only 
upon dividing the carnage generously with 
me, but in giving me all the choicest morsels, 
such as the tongue, hump, &c. Hesaid I was 
entitled to the beard and horns, and must keep 
them as trophies of my first buffalo shooting, 
though I assured him repeatedly that I could 
consider it only a partial victory. We took 
off nearly two hundred pounds of buffalo 
meat, of which my share was hauled with 
ropes to the shanty, and that of the hunter 
carried away in a wagon. Then our bill of 
fare was changed from venison to buffalo, 
which is very nice eating, and most nutritive 
food. 

But there is an appendix to my buffalo story, 
which I must not forget to mention here. I 
was standing, on the very evening of that 
eventful day, by the immense carcass of our 
prey, which we had left upon the prairie, when 
it occurred to me that I might make still further 
use of it, as a lure to the wolves, whose howl- 
ing about our shanty often wakes me at night. 
So I carried over my bear-trap, placing it near 
the bait, where I thought one of them might 
most conveniently ‘ put his foot in it,’ and 
awaited anxiously the result. 

Early next morning I repaired to the spot, 
and there, to be sure, was my victim, howling 
with rage at his confinement, while the whi- 
tened bones of the carcass by his side showed’ 
that his rapacious companions had made clean 
work of it. Of course he was easily despatched, 
and I skinned and tanned his handsome hide, 
after the true Indian fashion. 

We are having quite a touch of winter to- 
day. This morning the thermometer was only 
six degrees above zero; and in addition to the 
cold we have a tremendous wind-storm. These 
are quite common here, and sometimes fear- 
fully violent. They have 4 most singular ef- 
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fect upon the cattle, whose instinct seems to 
lead them to wander, as soon as they feel its 
approach. And this ‘‘stampeding” is the 
cause of the greatest care and anxiety to those 
who have the responsibility of them. Yester- 
day morning they started off, and we have 
seen nothing of them since. We think they 
may have gone to the Medicine River, about 
twenty-five miles south of here as they were 
last seen in that direction. It is too stormy 
to hunt them up to-day, but we cannot put it 
off very long. Sometimes they will stray 
about for a fortnight at a time, and we have 
to take our blankets, and go off on horseback, 
in different directions, in search of them, for 
they often scatter over fifty miles of unin- 
habited country. I have spent three or four 
days at a time, scouring the territory till too 
dark to see, rolling myself up in my blanket 
on the ground at night. We find them often 
in the cafions, more than twenty miles from 
water. 

It is a great query in my mind what can in- 
duce them to desert the food and comfortable 
shelter of their corral just at the time when 
they need it most, and. when it is most un- 
comfortable for us to hunt them up. But so 
it is. 

Fortunately we have a splendid shepherd's 
dog, which is of great assistance to us on these 
occasions. These dogs seem to have almost 


human judgment in their watchfulness and | 


care of the herds. They can be sent alone 
for the cattle ordinarily, and never fail to bring 
back every one. Of course they are very val- 
uable, and a well-trained shepherd’s dog can 
command a great price. - 

We were certainly in luck when ‘“ Beef” 
came into our possession, especially as he was 
a present to us, and we happened to know that 
his owner had just refused fifty dollars for him. 

It would have been pretty hard to lose the 
poor fellow, but we came very near it last 
summer, for he was bitten by a rattlesnake, 
and for two or.three days we did not think 
there was a chance for his life. I was riding 
on horseback one day, while he followed at my 
heels, as usual, when I was startled by his vi- 
olent barking; and turning round on my sad- 
dle, I saw him “‘ tatkling ” a large rattlesnake. 
I tried to call him off, but he was too much 
excited in the contest to heed me, and, catch- 
ing the reptile by the neck, he whirled him 
over his head. In one moment the snake had 
snapped at the dog’s eye, and bitten him about 
an inch below it, all the time rattling fright- 
fully. 

I pulled out my revolver, and fired twice at 
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him, my horse dancing about so that I could 
hardly take aim. But, though I had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing him die, I trembled for the 
poor dog, whose head began to swell at once, 
and by the time we reached home was double 
its usual size. The next day he was worse, 
and we all thought he would die. I cannot 
understand now why he didn’t; but he very 
soon began to recover, and is apparently as 
well as ever. 

Next Thursday will be Thanksgiving Day! 
I shall think of you all as you gather round 
the “‘ festive board; ” and I hope you will not 
be entirely unmindful of your absent friend. 
It is the first time I have ever been separated 
from my parents on that occasion. I wonder 
if they will miss their oldest boy! Well, I 
hope another year will find me at home again, 
and right glad shall I be to see once more 
companions of my own age, for I have almost 
forgotten how a boy looks. I only know that 
I feel, at this moment, a peculiar ‘welling 
up” of affection for the sex in general, which 
I wish you would be so kind as to distribute 
among my friends, reserving the largest share 
for yourself, from 

. Your old schoolmate, 
WALTER. 





PAIR LILIAN. 
BY MISS DOLLIVER. 


GIVE her not that withered rose, 
» Whose blush and bloom have fled; 

That was so fresh and fair a thing, 

And now is drooping, dead! 
For, as that rose das been, she is — 

A dream of youth and bloom. 
’Tis sad to think that youth can die, 

And brightness fade so soon. 


I know it is a foolish fear, 
And almost blush to speak; 

But, even now, they seem to pale 
The roses of her cheek. 

Cast it away, poor, withered rose, 
Nor tear its leaves apart, 

Lest Lilian, too, fair Lilian, 
Might have a broken heart. 





—— Tue houses of even the best Persians, 
we are told by travellers, are little better than 
the stables at our inns; and the furniture is 
very mean and scanty. A few cushions and 
carpets, a few door curtains, a few looking- 
glasses, and a little crockery, make up the 
sum of it. * 
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SIX LESSONS IN WAX WORK. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


LESSON FIFTH. 


Fuchsia. Emblem, Sprightliness. — Make 
the stem of fine wire, neatly covered with 
light-green wax. (Rule 5.) Make the pistil 
and stamens of coarse thread or fine wire, 
very smoothly covered with thin white wax, 
forming the stigma and anthers of little ob- 
long bits of wax. Color the filaments and style 
with carmine, and the anthers with brownish- 
yellow. Cut the petals of thick white wax; 
curl them into shape with the head of your 
curling-pin, and color a rich purple, made of 
magenta, violet-carmine, and ultramarine. 
Cut the four sepals from thick wax doubled; 
color with pure carmine, laid on wet with a 
brush, leaving the upper part of each uncov- 
ered. Arrange the petals around the pistil 
and stamens, letting each overlap the fore- 
going. Rolla strip of white wax around the 
stem, to form the thick neck of the flower; on 
this arrange the four sepals, letting the leaves 
expand or droop over the petals according to 
the flower you are copying. Press the upper 
part of the sepals well on the neck of the 
flower, and roll between the finger and thumb 
to make it smooth and shapely; then color it 
with carmine. Mould a small oblong ball of 
light-green wax, push a hole through the cen- 
tre with a curling-pin, pass the stem through 
it, and the blossom is finished.. Three or 
four buds and blossoms arranged on the stem 
according to Nature, accompanied by the 
leaves, which should be made of a medium 
shade of green (Rule 3), will form a very 
graceful addition to a group of flowers. 

There are many varieties of fuchsia, all. of 
which will be admired in wax, and may be 
easily imitated by using different colors. For 
the double varieties, multiply the petals. 





Scariet Geranium. Emblem, Capricious 
Reauty. —I think this is a flower very seldom 
attempted, on account of its exceeding bril- 
liancy of color. At one time I gave up the - 
attempt to copy this’ flower as useless, so ex- 
asperatingly dull did my most brilliant scarlet 
bloom appear when compared to the dazzling 
bloom of Nature. But, reading in the Floral 
Cabinet that oil paints could be advantageous- 
ly used in the coloring of wax, I resolved to 
test the method in the tinting of the scarlet 
geranium, and did so with the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

To proceed with the flower. Cover a short 
stem of fine wire with white wax. Cut anar- 
row strip of white wax into five fine points; | 
press them lightly together, letting the lips 
expand in the form of a tiny star; tint this 


‘star with scarlet bloom. Cut the petals, five 


in number, the two upper ones, slightly differ- 
ent in shape from the rest, from very bright- 
yellow wax, doubled, with muslin between. 
Rub the under side of the petals with scarlet 
bloom; curl them thin at the edges. Take a 
sable brush and paint the upper surface of the 
petals with Chinese vermilion oil paint. This 
is avery brilliant pigment, and on the rich 
yellow wax will give it a bloom almost, 
though not quite, rivalling Nature. Color 
the base of the. petals with white oil paint, 
and mark the lines near the base with mad- 
der lake. Take care to leave a portion of the 
base uncovered, or they will not adhere. 
When the petals are dry, arrange them on, 
the foundation, add the calyx of light-green, 
and color the stema dull-red. Arrange these 
blossoms in bunches, not too large, and they 
will be found to lend a stylish appearance to 
a large bouqifet, though I will warn you 
against putting them in too close proximity 
to flowers of delicate tint, as the brightness 
of the one will rob the other of its tender 
bloom. Study well the artistic grouping of 
colors, for, ‘no matter how well made your 
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flowers may be, they will fail to please unless 
tastefully arranged. 

Water Lily. Emblem, Purity of Heart. — 
Make the stem of thick wire; cover with a 
medium shade of green wax; turn over at the 
top. Mould the centre of solid yellow wax, 
marking the indentations with the point of 
the curling-pin. Cutthe stamens from yellow 
wax doubled, of five different sizes; curl with 
great care, pinching the tips slightly together, 
so as to appear grooved, and curling the lip 
of each gracefully outward. See illustration. 









\ 


Stamens of Water Lily. 


In most of the wax lilies I have seen, the sta- 
mens have been made of straight strips of wax 
pinched together, dark-orange in the centre, 
and light-yellow outside. Now, this arrange- 
ment shows not the slightest conformity to, 
or even observance of, Nature; and I should 
be inclined to think that the person who con- 
structed ‘the beautiful stamens of the water 
lily in this absurd fashion had never seen 
the natural flower.. The stamens have a pe- 
culiar shape, and each one should be carefully 
cut and curled. I believe there are some lilies 
where the centre stamens are darker than the 
outer ones; but all that-I’have ever seen have 
been a light, though bright, yellow, and of 
uniform color throughout: The petals, about 
thirty in number, should be cut, the inner ones 
from thick white wax, the outer from thick 
white wax doubled. Rub with arrowroot 
powder, curl, and arrange around the sta- 
mens in rows of five, letting the petals fall 
into the spaces left by the preceding row. 
Make the four-sepalled calyx of thick white 
wax on the inside, and dark-green on the out- 
side. If it has a brownish appearance, brush 
a little dry carmine over it. 

The buds are made in the same way, except 
that the petals are closed; and, as the centre 
is not visible, it is not necessary to make the 
stamens. The outside petals of the buds may 
sometimes be tinted with a very delicate pink 
bloom. 

This is a very popular flower, and should be 
arranged in groups by itself on plate-glass 
mirrors. 
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White Lily. Emblem, I overcome every- 
thing. — Make the stem of medium-sized white 
wire, long enough to allow of the pistil being 
a continuation of the stem. Cover the upper 
part, for the length of the pistil, with white 
wax; mould the three-cornered stigma of 
white wax, and tint with a light shade of yel- 
lowish-green. Roll white wax around the base 
of the style, roll it smooth, groove with your 
curling-pin, and tint with the same shade of 
green. For the stamens, take six pieces of 
fine white wire, of equal length, and cover 
neatly with white wax. For the anthers, take 
yellow wax doubled, cut twelve pieces in this 
shape (see cut); put one on each side of the tip 
of eath filament, press them together, and curl 
the edges outwards. Finally, dust the opened 
edges with chrome yellow No. 2, to repre- 
sent the pollen. Cut the six petals from 
thick white wax doubled, with coarse book 
muslin laid. between; press well .together; 
curl ‘thin at the edges, and, with the head of 
a small curling-pin, press a deep groove down 
the centre of each. Arrange the petals.on 
the foundation of the pistil and stamens, let- 
ting them expand. 





FPisti/ Stamen 


White Lily. 


Anther 


This is a natural-looking flower, if ‘well 
made, but is rather large, and looks best in a 
large basket or group. 


ed 


. —— OTHMAN, from whom the Othman or 
‘Ottoman Turks derive their name, like many 
celebrated Arabs and Turks, seems to have 
cared little for wealth. When he died his en- 
tire riches consisted of a wooden speon, a 
salt-cellar, a vest embroidered with colored . 
thread, a linen turban, a few yoke of oxen for 
the plough, some flocks of sheep, and a few 
Arabian coursers. fF 
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SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — S1LAs SoMERBY, a Farmer, 
occasionally addicted to the Bottle; HARRY 
HOoLpeNn, his right-hand Man ; Bias Back, 
a Teamster; Pat Murpny, a Laborer; 
Jounny Somersy, Silas's Son; RACHEL 
SomERBY, his Wife; SaLtty SoOMERBY, his 
Daughter. 


Costumes. — SixAs, dark pants, short, thick 
boots, yellow vest, a towel pinned about his 
neck, gray wig, face lathered; HARRY, gray 
pants, blue shirt, black neckkerchief, dark 
coat; Bras, thick boots, blue frock, woolly 
wig, black face, long whip; Pat Murpny, 
in shirt sleeves, blue overalls, cap, wig; 
Jounny, close-cut hair, pants of his father’s, 
rolled up at bottom, drawn up very high 
with suspenders, thin coat, short and open, 
very broad brimmed straw hat; RACHEL 
and SALLY, neat calico dresses. 


Scene. — Room in Somersy’s house. Old- 
fashioned sofa, R.; table, c., laid for break- 
fast. Harry seated R. of table, eating; 
rocking-chair,R.c. SALLy seated L., shell- 
ing peas or paring apples. Entrances, R.,L., 
and c. 


Sally. (Singing.) ‘Roll on, silver moon, 
Guide the traveller on his way, 

While the nightingale’s song is in tune; 
For I never, never more 
With my true love shall stray, 

By the sweet, silver light of the moon.” 


Harry. Beautiful, beautiful! ‘‘There’s 
music in ¢haZ air.” Now takea fresh roll, and 
keep me company while I take another of your 
mother’s delicious fresh rolls. 

Sally. Making the sixth you have devoured 
before my eyes! 

Harry. Exactly. What a tribute to her 
cooking! She’s the best bred woman in the 
country. Her pies are miracles of skill; her 
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rolls are rolls of honor; her golden butter is 
so sweet, it makes me sweet upon her. 

Sally. Well, I declare, Harry Holden, that’s 
poetry! 

Harry. Is it? Then hereafter call me the 
poet of the breakfast table. My lay shall be 
seconded with a fresh egg. 

Sally. Another? Land sakes! you think 
of nothing but eating. 

Harry. Exactly, when I’m hungry. My 
hunger once appeased, I think of this good 
farm — the broad fields, mowing, haying, the 
well-fed. cattle, and sometimes, when I am 
very hungry, I think of the time when I leaned 
over the fence, and gazed enchanted upon the 
pretty girl milking her cow— whose name 
was Sally. 

Sally. Eh— the cow? 

Harry. Now, Sally, don’t destroy the poe- 
try of my language. ~ 

Sally. Don't be ungrammatical, Harry; 
and do stop talking nonsense. 

Harry. Iwill, for my breakfast is finished, 
and I can talk to you no longer. I’m off. 


(Sings.) ‘*For to reap and to sow, 
To plough and to mow, ; 
And to be a farmer’s boy.” (Réses.) 


Ah, I little dreamed, two years ago, when I 
was playing the fine gentleman at Squire 
Jordan’s, —a city swell, up in the country 
here on a vacation, — that I should soon be- 
come a farmer. 

Sally. Are you sorry itis so, Harry? — 

Harry. (Comes down, places a cricket be- 
side SALLY, and sits onit.) Sorry, yougypsy, 
when it has made a man of me? No. It has. 
been my salvation. I have a fortune left me, 
and was in a fair way of squandering it in all 
the follies of the city; had acquired a taste for 
hot suppers, fine wines, gambling, and all 
sorts of dissipation; was on the high road to. 
ruin, when some good angel sent me up here.. 
I saw you, and was saved. 

Sally. And you are perfectly contented. 
with your situation? 

Harry. Well, no, I’m not. 
getting very much dissatisfied. 


In fact, I’m. 
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Sally. Not with me, Harry? 

Harry. With you? Bless your dear little 
heart! you’re the only satisfaction I have. 
When I asked the old gentleman— your fa- 
ther — to give you to me, two years ago, he 
said, ‘*No, young man. Though I’ve no 
doubt you do love my Sally, you’ve got too 
much money. You never worked a day in 
your life. Suppose your wealth should take 
to itself wings some day, what's to become 
of her? She shall be a farmer’s wife, or die 
an old maid. You say you would die for her. 
I'll give you a chance to live for her. Go to 
work, learn to run a farm, bring out your mus- 
cle, get some color in that pale face, get rid 
of your vices, and then, if your money goes, 
you've the power to earn a living, and a smart 
wife to help you.” 

Sally. That's just what he said, and ’twas 
good advice. 

Harry. It was, though I did not think so 
atthe time. But I took it, hired out to him, 
and now thank my good fortune for the copy 
he set me. ‘ 

Sally. And everybody says there’s not a 
more likely farmer in the neighborhood than 
you. : 

Harry. Much obliged to everybody. But, 
Sally, I think your father is a little selfish. 

Sally. Don’t abuse father. He’s the most 
generous man — i 

Harry. Iknow. But I’ve grown valuable 
to him. And now, when I ask him to let me 
marry you, he ‘‘ hems” and ‘‘ haws,” and says, 
**Don’t be in a hurry. Have patience.” He 
knows that the moment you are my wife, I 
shall pack up and be off; and that’s what’s the 
matter. 

Sally. Itwillall come out right one of these 
days. 

Harry. I suppose it will. But it don’t 
come right now. I tell you, Sally, I’m going 
to have an answer this very day, or to-morrow 
I’m off. 

Sally. Off? and leave me? 

Harry. O,no. Take you with me. - You 
love me — don’t you, Sally? 

Sally. You know I do, Harry. 

Harry. Then marry me. I’ll make you the 
happiest woman in the world. I'll carry you 
to an elegant home, and scatter money in 
every direction, to bring around you luxuries 
and enjoyments. 

Sally. No, Harry; I could enjoy nothing, 
leaving my father without hisconsent. I have 
always tried tobe a good daughter. He would 
be very angry, should I disobey him, and no 
good fortune would follow me. No, Harry. 
Be patient. There’s a good time coming. 





Harry. Yes; it’s always coming. But I 
shall ask his consent to-day. 

Sally. Do, Harry. I hope he'll say yes, 
for you deserve it. (Puts ker arm about his 
neck.) 

Harry. And you deserve the best husband 
in the world, yougypsy. (Puts his arm round 
her neck, and kisses her.) 


Enter JOHNNY, C. 


Fohnay. Christopher Columbus! -O, ho- 
key! (Satty and Harry jump up.) Did you 
hear it? “3 

Sally. Hear what? Why don't you fright- 
en anybody to death, and have done with it? 

Foknny. Somebody fired off something 
close to my head. Blunderbuss,I guess. Did 
it hit you, Sally? 

Sally. I didn’t hear anything. 

SFohknny. Didn't you feel it? Must have hit 
yer right in the mouth. It’s awful red? 

Harry. Come, Johnny, there’s enough of 
that. I don’t like it. 

SFohnny. Don’t you, though? Thought you 
did. Seemed to take to it nat’ral nuff. Where’s 
dad? 

Sally. Heisnot up yet. (Sits and resumes 
her work. Harry goes to chair, back, and 
takes up his hat.) 

Foknny. Guess he’s kinder sleepy after his 
jaunt to the city yesterday. Guess the cop- 
pers are hot. O, won’t he catch it? 

Harry. Why, what’s the matter? 

Fohnny. Matter? Say, thought you was 
goin’ down with me arter that woodchuck 
this mornin’. Don’t see what a feller wants 
to fool away his time here with a gal for, when 
there’s a woodchuck to be got so handy. 


Enter Mrs. SOMERBY, R. 


Mrs. S. Vil woodchuck yer! (Taking him 
by the ear.) What d’ye mean by keeping out 
er the way all the morning — hey? 

Fohuny. O! Quit, now! You hurt! 

Mrs. S. HopelI do. You jest stir out er 
this room till I’ve done with yer, if you dare! 
(Sits in rocking-chair, and rocks violently.) 
Sakes alive! It’s enough to drive one ravin’ 
distracted! There’s yer father sleeping like a 
log, and it’s arter eight o’clock! Where did 
you two critters go yesterday — hey? 

Foknny. Went to the city, of course. 

Mrs. S. Yes, yer did go to the city with a 
load of live and dead stuff; and there’s that 
man in there, with not a cent in his pocket to 
show for it. He’d a never got home at all, if 
the brute in the shafts hadn’t' known more 
than the brute in the wagon. Drunk clean 
through! 
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Harry. What! 
another spree? 

Mrs. S. Ishould think he had! They come 
thicker and thicker. — You young one! you 
speak up, and teil me what you know ’bout it, 
quick! 

Fohnny. Well, allI know, dad an’I went 
to market. He sold off everything, and then 
sent me down to Scudder’s to git a new rake, 
and over to Jinks’s for some sugar, and round 
to Stevens's to borry a screw-driver, cos some- 
thin’ got loose. 

Mrs. S. Somethin’ got loose! 
think so! 

Fohnny. Said he’d wait till I comeback. 
When I got back, he hadn’t waited; so I went 
tearin’ round arter him. Man in a white hat 
said he saw him goin’ down onto the wharf 
to see the elephant; so I went down. Big 
crowd down there. They was a auctioneer- 
ing off a lot of animals. Lion, tiger, and mon- 
keys —Jemimy! by the dozen. Purty soon I 
spied dad. He was sprung. 

Mrs. S. Sprung? For the land sakes! 
what’s that? Not overboard? 

Fokuny. Sprung — over the bay. 

Mrs. S. Over the bay? Thought he was 
on the wharf. Now, don’t yer lie, you young 
one! 

Harry. He means he was in liquor. 

Mrs. S. More likely liquor in him. Why 
don’t you say he was drunk, and have done 
with it? ‘ 

Fohkuny. Well, he was pretty full; and 
when I got there, he was leanin’ up agin a 
hogshead, and biddin’ on an elephant. 

Mrs. S. Onanelephant? Why, he might 
have broke his neck! 

Fokuny. O, fush! He was a biddin’ for 
the elephant. He offered a hundred dollars. 
But I didn’t see it, so I jest took er hold er 
him, histed him inter the wagon, and drove 
back to Stevens’s for the things. 

Mrs. S. He was trying to buy an elephant? 
For the land of liberty sakes! what did he 
want of the critter? 

Foknny. I dunno. Guess he thought er 
starting a menagerie. Wish he had: I’m tired 
of farming. 

Mrs. S. Well, how came he to get home 
alone? 

Foknny.’ Blamed if I know. I went into 
Stevens’s. When I came out, the wagon and 
dad were out of sight, and I had to foot it ten 
miles. SolI jest crept inter the barn when I 
got here, and had a snooze on the hay. 

Mrs. S. Dear me, what capers! Two or 
three times a year he has these sprees, and 


has Mr. Somerby had 


I should 
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they cost a mint of money. There was apples 
and cider, hens and chickens, eggs and butter, 
all gone. Dear me, what will become of us? 
If there’s anything I detest in this world, it’s 
a toper! [Zxzt, L. 

Sally. Poor mother, she’s in a fever of ex- 
citement. I'll try and get her to lie down. 

[2£xit, v. 

Fohnny. I say, Mr. Holden, it’s purty hard 
sleddin’ for marm — ain’t it? 

Harry. It is, indeed, Johnny; and don’t 
you make it any harder for her. Never touch 
a drop of liquor. 

Fohnny. O, don’t you fret about me. I feel 

bad enough to see dad on these times. I’ma 
purty rough boy, but it does make me feel 
mean to see dad, who’s such a smart old gent 
when he’s sober, let himself out in this way. 
I've never touched a drop of liquor, and you 
can bet your life I never will. 
_ Harry. That's right, Johnny. Drinking is 
| the meanest kind of enjoyment, and the dear- 
est, too. I’m going to try and reform the old 
gentleman. : 

Fohnny. Are you? Well, you've got a big 
job. 

Harry. Perhaps not. His bidding for the 
elephant has given me an idea. 

Fohknuny. It gave me an idea he was pretty 
far gone. 

Harry. Yes; we will make him believe he | 
bought the elephant. 

Fohnny. What good will that do? 

Harry. I think we'll turn the animal into 
a temperance lecturer. Come with me. Let’s 
see your mother and Sally, and arrange mat- 
ters before your father appears. 

Fohnny. Yes; but I want ter go after the 
woodchuck. 

Harry. Nevermind him now. We've got 
bigger game — the elephant. [2xit, v. 

Fohnny. O, yes; but I don’t see the ele- 
phant. It’s only one of his excuses to git a 
word with Sally. He could havea darned sight 
more fun digging out the woodchuck. 

[2xit, L. 


Enter, slowly, R., SILAS, with a razor in his 
hand. 


Silas. I'm in an ‘awful state. My hand 
shakes so I can’t shave; my throat is all on 
fire, my head splitting, and I feelq@mean enough 
to steal. Wonder heowI got home! Guess 
I've been and made a fool of myself. I ain’t 
got a copper in my pocket; and I know when 
I sold out I had over a hundred dollars in my 
wallet. (Takes out wallet.) Looks now as 
though an elephant had stepped on it. An 
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elephant? Seems to meI saw one yesterday 
in teown. Jest remember biddin’ for him at 
auction. LuckyI didn’t buyhim. ’Twas that 
plaguy ‘‘Ottawa beer” set me goin’. Well, 
I s’pose I shall catch it from the old lady. 
But it’s none of her business. *Twas my sarse 
and my live stock, and I’ve a right to do jest 
what I please with it. 





Enter Mrs. SoMERBY, L. 


Mrs. S. Silas Somerby! are you a man, 
or are you a monster? 

Silas. Hey? Ha, ha! Yes, I don’t look 
very spruce, that’s a fact. The water was cold, 
and the razor dull, and — and — 

Mrs. S. And your hand shakes so you can’t 
shave. O, Silas, Silas! At your time of life! 
I blush for you! 

Silas. O, bother, now! What are you fret- 
tin’ bout? I ain’t killed anybody, or robbed 
anybody’s house — have I? 

Mrs. S. You've done somethin’ as bad. 
You’ve been on a spree, and squandered every 
cent you had in your pocket. + 

Silas. S’poseI did? Ain’t a hard-working 
man a right to enjoy himself once in a while, 
I'd like to know? . Nowyou jest shet up! I’m 
the master of this farm, and if I choose to 
show a liberal spirit once in a while, and help 
along trade by spreading a little cash about, 
it ain’t for you to holler and “ blush —” 

Mrs. S. Silas Somerby! 

Silas. Shut up! if you don’t, I'll harness 
up old Jack, and clear out. 

Mrs. S. For another spree? O, you wretch! 
ain’t you ashamed of yourself, to set sich an 
example to the young uns? And that critter 
you sent home! Do you want us to be de- 
voured? 7 

Silas. Critter! critter! What critter? © 

Mrs. S. QO, you know well enough; and I 
guess you'll find you’ve made a poor bargain 
this time. I always told you rum would be 
your ruin; andif you don’t see the poorhouse 
staring you in the face afore night, I’m very 
much mistaken. 


Enter Harry, L. 


Silas. Whaton aitth are yer talking about? 
Are yer crazy, or have yer been drinking? 

Harry. (Comes down between them.) Hush! 
not a word! ,We must not let anybody know 
you are in th® house! 

Silas. Hey! what ails you ? Gota touch 
of the old lady’s complaint? 

Harry. Hush! Notso loud! We must be 
cautious. Sheriff Brown is looking for you; 
but I've put him off the scent. 
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Silas. Then oblige me by putting me'on 
it. What's the matter? Why is. the sheriff 
looking for me? 

Harry. Hush! Notsoloud! It’s all about 
him. (Pointing over his left shoulder.) 

Szlas. Him, him! Consarn his picter! who 
is him ? 

Harry. Hush! Notso loud! I’ve got him 
locked up in the barn. He got into the melon 
beds; they’re gone; then into the cucumbers ; 
he’s pickled them all. But I’ve got him safe 
now. 


Enter JouNNY, L. | 
Foknny. By Jinks! the critter’s hauled the 


' sleigh down from the rafters; broke it all to 


smash! 


Enter SALLY, L. 


Sally. O, mother, he’s stepped into your 
tub of eggs, and there ain’t a whole one left. 

Mrs. S. I told you so. O, Silas, how could 
you? 

Silas. Are you all crazy? Who has tram- 
pled the melons? Who has pickled the cu- 
cumbers? Who has smashed the sleigh? and 
who has. sucked the eggs? I pause fora 


‘reply. 


All. (In chorus.) Your elephant! 

Silas. My elephant? my elephant? Pooh! 
Nonsense! I don’t own any such critter. 

Fohnny. Say, dad, have yer forgotten the 
auction yesterday — the tiger, and the monkey, 
and the elephant? 

Silas. What? Stop! O, my head, my 
head! It must be so. Did I buy that ele- 
phant? 

Harry. He is in the barn, Mr. Somerby. 

Silas. Vm a ruined man! (Sinks into 
chair, L. of table.) Is he alive? 

Mrs. S. He ought to be, with half a ton 
of hay inside him. 

Silas. O, my hay, my hay! 

Fohnny. And a barrel of turnips. 

Silas. O, ruin, ruin! 

Sally. And a whole basket of carrots. 

Silas. Vl shoot him, I’ll shoot him! 

Fohnny. That’s easier said than done, dad. 
Them critters die hard; and we ain’t got the 
cannon to bombard him with. 

Harry. Come, Johnny, let's look after him. 
I’m afraid he will get into more mischief. Will 
you have a look at him, Mr. Somerby? 

Silas. Look athim? Never! Find me a 
way to get rid of him, quick! 

Harry. That’s not such an easy matter. 
Nobody would take the gift of him; and no- 
body but a fool would buy him. 
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Mrs. S. That’s a fact. O, my eggs, my 
eggs! Eighty dozen, all ready for market! 

Sally. Law sakes! that elephant has made 
me forget the breakfast things. (Clears away 
the table, carrying things off, L-) 

Harry. I suppose you want him to have 
plenty of hay? 

Silas. (Fiercely.), Feed him tiil he splits, 
or dies of indigestion! [2xct Harry, L. 

Fohnny. Say, dad, he'll be grand, if we 
can only put him to the plough. 

Silas. (Fiercely.) Clear out, yer jacka- 
napes! [£x7¢ Jounny, L. 

Mrs. S. Yl go and look after the poultry. 
If he gets in among ’em, good by to Thanks- 
giving. It’s all right, Silas. It’s a pretty big 
critter to have about; but it shows ‘a liberal 
spirit” — don’t it? [Exct, L. 

Silas. Shut up! Clear out! — Wal, I guess 
I brought home a pretty big load last night, 
accordin’ to the looks of things. Now, what 
on airth set meon to buy thatelephant? Must 
have been the ‘* Ottawa beer.” What on airth 
shall I do withhim? He’ll eat us out of house 
and home. If I kill him, there’s an end of it. 
No, the beginnin’; for we'd have to dig up the 
whole farm to bury him. But he must be got 
rid of somehow. O, Somerby, you’ve a long 
row to hoe here! 


Enter HARRY, L 


Harry. Now, sir, let us look this matter 
calmly in the face. (Sits R. of table.) 

Silas. What matter? 

Harry. Well, suppose we call it ‘* conse- 
quential damages.” 

Silas. Call it what you like. It’s a big 
critter, and should have a big name. 

Harry. You don’t understand me. I told 
you Sheriff Brown was looking for you. There 
are about a dozen complaints lodged against 
you already. This is likely to be a costly af- 
fair. 

Silas. Sheriff Brown — complaints — costly 
affair! Why, what do you mean? Isn’t it 
bad enough to be caught with an elephant on 
your hands? 

Harry. Well, your elephant, not being ac- 
quainted in this part of the country, got out 
of the road a little in travelling towards his 
present quarters. For instance, he walked 
into Squire Brown’s fence, and carried away 
about a rod of it. 

Silas. You don’t mean it! 

Harry. And in endeavoring to get back to 
the road, walked through his glass house, and 
broke some glass. 

Silas. Goodness gracious! 
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Harry. Mr. Benson’s flower garden, being 
near the road, was hastily visited by his high- 
ness, and a few of the rare plants will flourish 
no more. 

Silas. O, my head! Is that all? 

Harry. No, for Mrs. Carter was on the 
road with herspan. On the appearance of the 
great hay-eater, one of the horses dropped 
dead. 

Silas. O, ruin, ruin! Why didn’t the ele- 
phant keep him company! 

Harry. These parties have made complaint, 
and will sue you for damages. There are oth- 
er disasters connected with the entry of your 
pet — 

Silas. Don’t mention ’em. Don’t speak 
of anymore. There’s enough now to ruin me. 
Broken fences, smashed hot-houses, ruined 
flower beds, and a dead horse! 

Harry. Consequential damages. 

Silas. Consequential humbugs! I am the 
victim of a conspiracy. I don’t own an ele- 
phant. I won’t own him. I never bought 
him. He’s escaped from a menagerie. Why 
should I buy an elephant? 

Hfarry. That won’t do, Mr. Somerby. You 
were seen at the auction; you were heard to 
bid for the animal. I’m afraid you will have 
to suffer. 

Silas. I won’t payacent. They may drag 
me to jail, torture me with cold baths and 
hot irons; but not a cent will I pay for the 
capers of that elephant. 


Enter Bias BLACK, L. 


Bias. Hay! What's dat? Am yer gwine 
to ’pudiate, Massa Somebody? gwine back on 
de ber — ber — bullephant— am yer? 

Silas. What’s' the matter with you, Bias 
Black? 

Bias. Wal, I speck a heap, Massa Some- 
body. Dat ar bullephant of yourn has driben’ 
dis indervideral inter bankrupturicy. Dar's 
been a reg’lar smash up ob his commercial: 
crisis, and de wabes of affliction are rollin’ 
into dis yer bussom. 

Silas. Now, yeou blackimp, talk English; . 
or walk Spanish, quick! Whatdo yeou want? 

Bias. Want damages, heavy damages; 
dat’s what I want, Massa Somebody. 

Silas. Damages for what? — 

Bias. Wal, hold yer hush, "Il tell yer. 
Las’ night I was gwine along road, see, 
wid my hoss ‘and wagon chock full, an’ ole 
Missey Pearson sittin’ alongside ob me— 
picking her up in de road. Pore ole lady! 
guess she won't ax any more rides! An’ jes’ 
when I got by Square Jones’s door, den dar 
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was an airthquake, by golly! Somethin’ took 
right hole ob de tail-board. Felt somethin’ 
hist. Knowed ’twas a shock; and de next ting 
I knowed, I was up inatree! Missey Pearson 
was histed onto de fence, an’ dat ar bullephant 
was a chasin’ dat ar hoss ober de wagon, an’ 
a trampin’ round an’ chawin’ up things fine, I 
tell yer. Golly! such a mess! Dat’s what de 
matter. Lost eberyting. Wouldn't a taken 
sebenty-five dollars for dat ar wagon. An’ 
dat ole lady, guess she’s shook all to pieces. 

Silas. And you expect me to pay for this! 

Bias. Ob course, ob course; if old gents 
will sow dar wild oats wid bullephants, dey 
must expect to pay for dethrashin’. Sebenty- 
five dollars for de wagon, sixty-seben dollars 
and ninepence for de goods, an’ about fifty 
dollars for de scare to dat pore ole hoss. I'll 
trow de ole lady in. 

Silas. I'll throw yeou inter the horse-pond, 
yeou blackimp! Nota dollar will yeou get 
from me. 

Bias. Hey! You won’tpay? Den I'll hab 
delaw. Yes, sir; I’ll hab a jury set onto you, 
an’— an’—an’—a judge, an’ two or three 
habus corpuses. You can’t fool dis chile. 
Dar want no muzzle on de bullephant, an’ it’s 
agin de law. 

Silas. Well, gotolaw. Ishan’t pay a cent. 





Enter Pat Murpnry, tL. 


Pat. Where’s the kaper of the brute, I’d 
like to know? Where’s the hathin that sinds 
wild bastes a rarin an’ a tearin’ into the peace- 
ful quarthers of the globe? 

Silas. What's the matter with you, Pat 
Murphy? 

Pat. Aha, owld gint, ’tis there ye are. It’s 
a mighty foine scrape yer in this time, wid yer 
drinkin’ an’ rollickin’. 

Silas. Come, come, Pat Murphy, keep a 
civil tongue in your head. 

Pat. O, blarney! It’s an ondacent man 
ye are, by my sowl! Wasn't I sittin’ on my 
own doorstep last night, a smokin’ my pipe 
genteelly, wid de childers innercently amusin’ 
themselves a throwin’ brickbats at one anoth- 
er, an’ Biddy a washin’ in the yard (as beau- 
tiful a picture of domestic felicity as ye don't 
often say), when an oogly black snout kim 
over the fence, an’, afore ye could spake, away 
wint the fe an’ away wint Biddy into the 
tub, an’ the™@™filders into the pig-pen, an’ me- 
silf ilevated to the top of the woodshed by 
that same oogly black baste! 

Harry. Ah, the elephant on another frolic! 

Pat. Frolic—is it? Bedad, it must be 


paid for, ony how. An’ so, owld gint, I’ll jist 
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throuble yez for the damages —to mesilf, a 
broken constitution, Biddy, a wake’s washin’ 
intirely spoiled, and the childers, bliss their 
dirthy faces! for a scare, an’ the fright to the 
pig, an’ the broken fence. Come down, owld 
gint. Thim as jig must pay the piper. 

Bias. Das a fac’, das a fac’. Down wid de 
dust, owld gint, for de dust dat ar bullephant 
kicked up! 

Silas. Never! Notacent! Get out of my 
house! You’re a pair of knaves. There is 
no elephant about here. It’sailalie. I won't 
be swindled. Get out, I say! 

Pat. Knave! Look to yersilf, owld gint. 
It’s not dacent for the likes of yez to call 
names. A lie? Troth, I'll jist bring Biddy 
and the childer to testify to the truth —so I 
will. 

Silas.. Shut up! Clear out! If you want 
damages, you can have them. I’m getting my 
dander up, and shall sartinly damage both of 
yer. 

Bias. Don’t you doit, don’t youdoit. De 
law will fix you, old gent. 

Pat. Begorra, I'll spind me intire fortune, 
but I'll have justice. 

Silas. Are you going? 

Pat. To a lawyer, straight. 
yez, owld gint, I blush for yez. [2x/#, L. 

Bias. Dat ar wagon, and dat ar hoss, and 
dem ar goods, and de ole lady must be re- 
paired. So de law will tell yez, Massa Some- 
body. Dat’s a fac, dat’s a fac. [E£xiit, i. 

Harry. This looks like a serious business, 
Mr. Somerby. 

Silas. Confound it, so it does! Whatcan 
Ido? Must I pay all these damages? 

Harry. Isee no way for you to escape. 

Silas. What a fool I have been! Fora 
few hours’ fun I’ve got myself into this scrape. ° 
Why, ’twill ruin me. I can never raise the 
money. 

Harry. O, yes, youcan, Mr. Somerby. I 
have plenty. You'd better settle this matter 
at once, and draw on me freely for money. 

Silas. Draw on you? What right have I 
to do that? 

Harry. Give your consent to my marriage 
with Sally, and I shall consider you have the 
right. More, I will hunt up these claims, and 
settle them at once. 

Silas. Will you? You're a splendid fel- 
low. Help me out, if you can; and, 1f I can 
get rid of that elephant — Re 

Herry. On one condition I will take him 
off your hands. 

Silas. Take him off my hands? Name 
your condition. 


I blush for 
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‘ Harry. That you will give me your sol- 
emn promise never to touch liquor again. 

Silas. What! give up my freedom? 

Harry. No; ée free. You are now the 
slave of an old custom, ‘‘more honored in 
the breach than the observance.” Don’t let 
it master you again. Don’t let my wife blush 
for her father. 

Silas. Iwon’t! There’s my hand. Sally 
is yours; and I solemnly promise never to 
break (smash of crockery, L.) — Hullo! what’s 
that? 

Mrs. S. (Outside, L.) O, the monster! 
Drive him out! 

Sally. (Outside,L.) He won't go. 
mother, run! (Crask.) 

Mrs. S. (Outside, L.) He's spilt my best 
dishes! O,the beast! (Exter,t.) O, Silas, 
this is all your work. That hateful critter got 
into the kitchen! 


Now, 


Enter SALry, L. 


Sally. O, mother! Harry! father! he’s 
coming this way! Save us, save us! (Gebs 
under table.) 

Mrs. S. Goodness gracious! he’ll set the 
house afire! (Gets behind sofa.) 


Enter JOHNNY, L. 


SFoknny. Help! murder! O, I've had a 
hist! He’s a breaking up housekeeping — you 
bet! 

Harry. Be calm, be calm. 
danger. 

Mrs. S. We shall all be eaten alive! 
the monster! 

Silas. Confound -him! I'll pepper him! 
Let me get my gun. (Going, R.) 

Harry. No, no. "Twould be dangerous to 
shoot. 

Fohnny. Let him have a dose, dad. 

Harry. No,no. Silence! He's here! 


There’s no 


O, 


Enter, u., Pat and Bras, as the elephant. 
[For description of tts manufacture, see note 
on page 760.) Ltenters slowly, passes across 
stage at back, and exit, R. 


Mrs. S. O, the monster! 


Sally. He’s gone straight into the parlor. 
He'll smash everything! O, my vases, my 
vases! 

Silas. (Aside.) Confound the critter! I'll 


have one shot at him. [2xit, r. 

Harry. (To Sattry.) It’s all right, Sally 
I've got his promise. 

Sally. And we shall be married! 
jolly? 

Mrs. S. But how on airth are you going to 
git out of this scrape? 


Ain't it 
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Harry., Leave that to me.. Hush! he's 


here. 


Enter SILAS, R., with gun. 


Silas. I’ve had jest about enough of that 
air critter’s society; and if I don't pepper him, _ 
my name’s not Silas Somerby. 

Harry. Agun! (Aside.) This will never 
do. (Aloud.) Mr. Somerby, your life's in 
danger if you fire that gun. 

Silas. My dander's up, and I’m goin’ in. 

Mrs. S. Silas, don’t you shoot off that 
gun! I can’t bear it. 

Sally. No, no, father; you must not! 

Foknny. Don't mind'em, dad; blaze away. 
(Aside.) By jiftks, that'll be fun! (They add 
come forward.) 

Silas. I'm going to have a shot at the crit- 
ter, if I die for it. Here he comes again. 
(ZPaises gun.) . 

Mrs. S. Mercy sakes, Silas, you'll kill 
somebody! 

Harry. You must not shoot, I tell you! 

Sally. OQ, father, don’t! please don’t! 
(They all seize him.) i 

Foknny. Blaze away, dad! Give him fits! 

Silas. (Breaking away from them.) Stand 
back, Isay, (Raéses gun.) ‘ 


Enter the elephant, Rr. 


Silas. There, darn you! (Fires. Satty 
and Mrs. S. scream.) 

Pat. O, murther, murther! 
tirely! 

Bias. Qo, 00, 00! I’m a gone darkey! 
( The elephant fails, rolls over, and from the 
debris Bias and Pat emerge, looking very 
much frightened.) 

Pat. (Shaking his fist at Stras.) More 
damages, be jabers! (Zo Harry.) I didn’t 
bargain for this at all. 

Bias. Look— looker here, old gent; I 
ain’t gathe, nohow. Golly! I’m full ob lead! 


I’m kilt in- 


Silas. What’s this? Have I been duped? 
Fohnny. Sold again, dad! 
Silas. So, so, you’ve been conspiring 


against me. There’s no damages, and no el- 
ephant. This is your work, Harry Holden. 

Harry. tis, Mr. Somerby. I freety con- 
fess my sin. But I did it for a good purpose. 
’Tis true there is no elephant, save the imita- 
tion I have manufactured fi e€ occasion ; 
but please remember we cantly near hav- 
ing one, 

Fohnny. Yes, dad, you bid a hundred dol- 
lars, 

Silas. I breathe again. You're right. All 
this might have been true, had my folly had 
its way. Thanks to Johnny, I was saved. 












But you carried the joke a little too far.. That 
gun was loaded. 

Fohnny. Only with powder. I left acharge 
in it last Fourth, for the blamed thing kicked 
so I was afraid of it. 

Silas. It’s allright. Sally is yours, Harry, 
and I’ll keep my other promise. I suppose 
these gentlemen were hired for the occasion. 

Pat. By me sowl, not to be peppered at 
all, at all. 

Bias. By golly, dat ar charge almost took 
away my head. 

Harry. So, boys, you got a little more than 
you bargained for; but I’ll fix that all right. 

Silas. Ill pay all damages there, glad to 
get off so easily in my adventtfre with the ele- 
phant. I’ve one request to make. Don't let 
this story spread. 

Harry. You can rely upon my silence. 

Mrs. S. Marcy sakes, Silas, it ain’t much 
to boast on! 

Sally. It shall be a family legend. 

Pat. Be jabers, I wouldn’t blab till I was 
deaf and dumb! 

Bias. Dis yer pusson can hold his hush. 

Silas. Thank you. And you (¢o0 audience), 
can I depend upon you? The old man begins 
late, but he is bound to reform; and, if you 
but give your approbation, there is no fear of 
his backsliding. 

Sohnny. I say, dad, hadn’t you better put 
a postscript to that? 

Silas. Well, whatis— (FYohnay whispers 
to him.) Exactly. There is no fear of his 
backsliding, unless, at your request, he should 
some time set out for the purpose of ‘‘ Seeing 
the Elephant.” 

Note. The Elephant. For this trick a well-known com- 
ical diversion can be introduced. Bias and Pat personate the 
elephant ; one represents the fore, the other the hind legs. 
The two characters bend over, placing themselves one be- 
hind the other, as represented in the engraving. A blanket, 
doubled three or four times, is placed on their hacks, with 
the addition of long cushions, if handy; these serve to 
form the back of the elephant. Two blankets or shawls are 
placed over this, the end of one twisted to represent his trunk, 


the end of the other twisted to represent his tail. Two paper 
cones enact the tusks, and the elephant is complete, 
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THE SOHOOLMASTER'S SLEEP. 
BY BEN WOOD DAVIS. 


“HE schoolmaster was weary, 
Was weary, old, and gray; 
And heaviness came o’er him 
Upon that summer day, — 


A heaviness of spirit, 
And nameless sense of pain, 
He struggled hard to banish, 
But struggled all in vain. 


The drowsy school-room murmur 
He heard, and, in his trance, 

He knew his school were watching 
His face with stealthy glance. 


He knew, and, for a moment, 
He roused himself again, 

To battle off the stupor 
That crushed his weary brain. 


In vain; for, with the effort, 
His head dropped on his breast, 
His breath came faint and fainter, 
And soon he sank to rest. 


And then arose an uproar! 
And boundless was the glee 

Among those little scholars, 
The schoolmaster to see. 


The dunce tries all his antics, 
His vacant stare and grin, 
To gain one shout of laughter, 

And multiply the din. 


See, how he points his finger 
At the master’s face so white, 

And rolls his eyes, and chatters, 
With ludicrous affright! 


And all the little urchins 
And maidens shout with joy; 
And, with the tears of laughter, 
Cry, ‘* What a funny boy!” 


An hour now was passing; 
And still the master slept; 

And greater grew the tumult 
These little scholars kept, — 


Until a little maiden, 
Who watched the haggard face, 
With grave concern and wonder, 
Stole softly from her place, — . 


Stole softly to the master, 
And gently touched his head, 
And started back in terror — 
The schoolmaster was dead ! 











THE ITALIAN MINSTREL. BOY. 














THE ITALIAN MINSTREL BOY. 
BY ARTHUR WILLIAM AUSTIN. 


IS fingers pausing on the strings, 
He answered thus my questionings : — 
' 
‘* I'm weak and tired; my soul is sad; 
And all my life seems black to me; 
Nor have I had cause to be glad 
Since first I left bright Italy. 
And, stranger, thou canst wonder not 
My harp yields but a mournful sound; 
O that my lot could be forgot; 
O that oblivion might be found. 


‘* My father’s house stood full in sight 
Of that fire-mount whose smoke is driven, 
By day and night, with wondrous might, 
Far in the wide blue space of heaven. 
They stole me from that happy home, 
And bore me far across the sea; 
A waif I roam, by chance am come 
To play a plaintive strain for thee. 


** Ah, music’s magic influence 
Hath nought to cheer my lone distress, 
But fills each sense with pain intense, 
And thoughts of long-dead happiness; 
Of how, on many an evening, 
We flung the windows open wide, 
With voice and string made music ring 
High up the mighty mountain’s side. 


‘6 °*Twas time of carnival in Rome, 
And all but I went to be blessed; 
Ere backward home again they come, 
To make for me long fruitless quest, 
I was to them forever lost; 
Dead as the bones in ancient graves, 
As I gazed back towards the coast, 
Till Naples sank behind the waves 


‘‘T hear through distance far away 

The sound of church bells echoing faint; 
In gay array they go to pay 

High honors to our patron saint. 
Back come they from the festal rite, 

With ringing laugh and merry jest; 





No grief shall blight their joy to-night, 
For I they deem am with the blest. 


** Why should I longer thus exist 
For this unceasing toil and gloom? 
Ere morn has kissed night’s fading mist, 
I may be freed from this hard doom. 
Still will I watch, and hope, and wait, 
Some pitying power may set me free, 
Some kindly fate this slavish state 
Change to most royal liberty!” 


Child of Italia, thou hast found * 

The rest for which thou long hast sighed. 
One strong, quick bound, one splashing 

sound, 

Then peace beneath the river's tide. 
Sleep, little wanderer, dreamlessly, 

Until the resurrection morn; 
Henceforth to be forever free, 

And hold the tyrant’s power in scorn. 


But have ye left the hallowed fight, 
O souls, of old so true and brave? 
And are there yet no wrongs to right, 
O liberator of the slave? 
BurFrato, N. Y., 1873. 





—— Swett Fisu. — This fish is quite a cu- 
riosity.. It is a small but broad fish. It has 
the power of blowing itself into a ball, like an 
India rubber balloon, which is its only de- 
fence. If a large fish tries to swallow it, it 
blows itself up and chokes the captor. A sea 
captain on our coast saw a large fish flounder- 
ing and lashing the water with fury, but soon 
was quiet and dead. ‘He hauled him in, and: 
found this swell fish in his throat, blown up, 
and so wedged ‘in he could not throw him 
out. - 












e Italian street 
the 11th instant, 


* Yesterday afternoon the body 
musician, drowned in the Niagara 
from the ferry steamer Wm. A. T , was found floating 
in the water near the International Bridge, brought to the 
shore, and taken in charge by coroner Morrow. The boy’s 
name was Michael Piolite, his age eleven years; and he was 
a native of “‘sunny Italy.” — Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser, Fune 27, 1873+ 
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RRORS. — It is not quite possible to avoid 
mistakes, and we are half inclined to be- 
lieve that J. A. M. sometimes makes a mistake. 
Puzzles, to the extent we have to deal with 
them, are very puzzling things. We wrote 
the Letter Bag to-day, and if J. A. M. had 
seen the mass of blunders we discovered, he 
would excuse us for overlooking one now and 
then. Nevertheless, he is right. There was 
anerror in No. 145, and another in No. 159. In 
the first, ‘‘ore” was probably misprinted for 
**oak,” and the other was a blunder of the big 
Indian, which we failed to detect. We goover 
every puzzle carefully before we accept it; but 
we despaired, before J. A. M. was born, of al- 
ways having these things absolutely correct. 
We are human, and fallible; we make mis- 
takes, and are willing to own it. As we can- 
not use one tenth of the head work sent to us, 
we are rather glad to find errors, so that we 
can make short work of the puzzles containing 
them. 


Younc Lapies.— We announced in the 
October number that, for good and sufficient 
reasons, we should publish no more requests 
for corréspondence with young ladies. We 
have before us twenty-four letters asking us 
to insert such requests; but none of the writers 
of them could have seen the paragraph. We 
are obliged to commit these letters to the 
waste-basket, but we are very sorry that we 
cannot oblige the applicants. We certainly 
should not permit a young lady, for whose 
conduct we were in any degree responsible, to 
carry On a correspondence with a stranger of 
the male persuasion, and we are not willing 
any longer : others, for whom we are 










not reponsibl oso. Our correspondence 
department waS..commenced, and has been 
continued, for thé instruction and amusement 
of our readers. We regret that our girls can- 
not be permitted to share in this amusement 
and instruction. We have tried several ex- 
periments to enable'them to do so with pro- 


priety and safety; but all of them have ended 
in failure. We are satisfied that many young 
men, and old ones, who send these requests 
for correspondence with young ladies, are 
neither subscribers nor purchasers, and only 
desire to use our Magazine as a medium fora 
flirtation, if not for something worse. We 
repeat that we shall publish no more requests 
of this kind. 


“THE ComING. WAVE.” — The coming wave 
of subscribers has already begun to roll in 
upon us, and our enterprising agents are doing 
a tremendous business. In answer to H.R. 
Alberts, we repeat that regular purchasers at 
the book-stores and news-stands are not en- 
titled to the picture. The only way to obtain 
“The Coming Wave ” is to subscribe and pay 
three dollars, at one time, to an authorized 
agent, or to remit the money to the publish- 
ers, or to the Managers of the Agency De- 
partment, whose announcement may be found 
on the cover. Such pictures, at retail, cost 
double our subscription price; but this one 
was made expressly for our subscribers, and 
cannot be had ‘for love nor money” in any 
other manner than by taking this Magazine 
and paying for it. 


Tue Gtiose.—A magazine of Literary 
Record and Criticism, published by E. L. 
Cornwell, Buffalo, N. Y., at one dollara year. 
It is very tastefully printed, edited with ability, 
and each monthly number contains several 
interesting and valuable articles, besides a 
local satirical cartoon. 


One Puzz_Le. —It would be ever so much 
better if our head work makers would bestow 
their time, talent, and patience upon one puz- 
zle a month, rather than upon a dozen or more, 
as many of them do. We are so plentifully 
supplied that we cannot take more than one a 
month from any one, and very often we take 





none, because they are so carelessly done. 














HEAD. WORK. 











ANSWERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


181. Switzerland. 182. (Hew) (hoe) (P) 
(row) (vest) (00) (1000 = M U 100 = C H P) 
(roe) (5's = v’s) (0 = nothing) — He who 
proves too much proves nothing. 183. :. Pe- 


ru. 2. Organs. 3. Europa. — Pog, U.S. A. 
184. O 
NUT 
NITRE 
OUTLINE 
TRIED 
END 
E 


185. (And ‘after awl) (double U) (hat) (IS) 
(a light) (IS) (butt) (THE TRU) (TH in 
mask)*(ER ADE) — And, after all, what is a 
lie? ’Tis but the truth in masquerade. 186. 
1.Sewn. 2. Ebro. 3. Wren. 4. None. 187. 
Sarpedon. 188. Snowball. 189. (A) (merry 
cans) — Americans. 190. Chair. 191. The 
long and the short of it. 192. Charles Sum- 
ner. 193. (Can on R o’er D) (above T he D 
in O) (F) (bat L) (Were) (H ear D) (TH) 
(East) (urn) (comma) (ND)—Cannon roared; 
above the din of battle were heard the stern 


command. 194. 1. Kane. 2. Area. 3. Near. 
4. Earn. 
195. = 
NAP 
NOGAT 
TAGATES 
PATNA 
TEA 
Ss 


196. (Ear long) (X specked) (A great overturn- 
ing) (and uprising in U rope) — Ere long ex- 
pect a great overturning and uprising in Eu- 


rope. 197. 1. A. L. Bany. .2. Loco. 3. Er- 
nestus. 4. S. T. Ranger. 5. Philo. 6. Al. 
Pine. 





CROSS-WoRD ENIGMA. 


217. My first is in padlock, but not in key. 
My second is in you, but not in me. 
My whole is a river over the sea. 

RATAN. 





LetTTeR PuzzLe. 


218. Of letters nine I am composed. 

To have this puzzle well disclosed 

Take vowels five, and add to these — 

Not A’s or X’s, Y’s or Z’s — 

But one K, one P, one R, and one B; 

And then the answer, you will see, 

Defines a man, who, in a hive, 

A certain insect keeps alive. 

The queer part of this puzzle is 

The vowels; none of them are I’s 

Nor U’s; but what they are is to be guessed; 

They’re all the same; I’ll leave the rest. 
QUEEN ZERO. - 


219. REBUS. 





DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


220. 1. One thousand. 2. A domestic ani- 
mal. 3.A military pupil. 4. An American 
city. 5. Peevish. 6. A plaything. 7. One 
third of one, or a consonant... 

RA BELLE. 


RIDDLE. * 


221. We travel much, yet prisoners are, 
Tight chained and kicked to boot; 

With the swiftest horses we keep pace, ~ 
Yet always go on foot. KauGHPHY. 
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CHARADE. 
Devicatep To ERNEsTUus. 
222. One who my fourth in my second defied, 
With a cut in my first sent my third from 
his side. 
My whole was the source throughout the 
dark ages 
Of wonder to fools and of study to sages. 
CHARL. 


LETTER REBUs. 


223. HEAD wit. 
DasHING PHIL. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Dovsie AcrostTIc. 


227. Two great battles in history famed ; 

Are by my primals and finals named. 

1. A name of a boy my first will show. 

2. A river of Italy with its gentle fow- 

3- A fabulous god, who o’er woods did pre- 
side. 

4. An infidel leader, who nations defied. + 

5. My fifth is a pronoun, and guess it ,you 
ought. 

6. While my next is an answer decisive and 
short. 3 

7. Acity in Scotland is now brought to view. 

8. Something that may be sought by you. 

AMERICUS, 


228. : ReEsBus. 





Meu pa ont | 


Worp Square. 


225. 1. Acity in New England. 2. A Gre- 
cian hero in the Trojan war. 3. Outside cov- 
ering. 4. Strong animals. PORTLAND. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


226. My first is in jump, but not in leap. 
My second is in mow, but not in reap. 
My third is in chart, but not in map. 
My fourth is in knock, but not in rap. 
My fifth is in haste, but not in speed. 
My sixth is in want, but not in need. 
My seventh ié!in many, but not in few. 
My eighth is in.cut, but not in hew. 

My ninth is in open, but not in shut. 
My tenth is in cabin, but not in hut. 

My eleventh is in look, but not in scan. 
My whole was a very illustrious man. 
TECUMSEH. 





Worp PvuZZLe. 


229. Fifteen words of six letters each, with 
the first half of five of them given. The last 
half reversed gives the first half of the second 
five words; and soon. What are the words? 
Mit—. Det—. Par—. Mor—. Sab—. 

ABDALLAH. 


REBvs. 


D eameer’ sale tamer nea 


PUR. 


Drop LETTER PvuZZLE. 





E£WABLACK AR. 


231. O-e -h-n- a- a -i-e, 
A-d -h-t -o-e -e-l, 
I- a -e-y -o-d -u-e, 
A- m-n- c-n -e-l. Typo. 


Diamond PvuZZLE. 


232. 1. A vowel. 2. To join to; to increase. 
3. A girl's name. 4. A small cube. 5. A 
vowel. RaLeH RayMOND. 


Ficure SQuarRe. 


233. Arrange thirty-six figures so that when 
added across, down, or diagonally, the sum 


‘shall be thirty. Puck. 








. Boston, Mass.” 





OUR LETTER BAG. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Epitor oF OLiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Money and other business letters should be 
addressed to ‘Lez AND SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 





UR compositor does everything except 
sheer impossibilities; and sometimes we 
think he even grapples successfully with these ; 
but it is not his fault that a paragraph of Let- 
ter Bag matter was left over last month, and 
it certainly is not ours, though we gave him 
more ‘‘ copy” than two pages would contain. 
It must have been because our friends sent us 
such a pile of letters, and such a heap of 
puzzles. But we are in about the same con- 
dition this month, and if we say anything 
more about it we shall have some left over 
this time. 

Wait and Willard, Fort Edward, Washing- 
ton Co., N. Y., have printed a price catalogue 
of U. S. cents, which will answer the thousand 
questions put to us. — Dashing Phil’s rebus is 
‘*S hanging high,” not ‘*‘ Shangae.” — White 
Knight’s acrostic will do. — Frazer and friend 
can build the boat from the description in the 
back number. All our puzzles are sent in by 
’ subscribers. — Jessie H.’s anagram does not 
quite meet our views. — Percy Vere’s diamonds 
are genuine. — One of Pinand’s metagrams is 
safe. — Geo. G. Raphy’s last rebus is the best. 
— Eric sends us the knight’s puzzle; we have 
one under consideration. — Hopeful and Or- 
lay Orris send a beautiful rebus, but “he row” 
is bad grammar; same in the “fry” of the 
other. The artist shall see the drawing, but 
must not use them. The charade will pass. — 
Domino, Box 65, Le Roy, N. Y., is the puz- 
zle editor of the bright little “*‘ Now and Then;” 
help him out. — Resolute’s charade is selected. 
— Doesticks must ‘‘ blow out” the eggs; rebus 
inexplicable. — Lucas’s diamond is a “‘ fraud.” 
— Sivad’s dogs are tall curs, but not ¢aw curs. 
— Rusticus’s geographical is. old, and the 
“relic” is from afar. — Biddy Everett's cha- 
rades are better than the rebuses. — Topeka, 





meaning potatoes, don’t make a good rebus; 
diamond correct, but bad subject; no answer 
to cross-word, Don Juan. — Peter Puzzler may 
goin, but Hurly Burly may stay out. — Mer- 
cury must go up a little higher. — Marion’s 
hidden square will perhaps come to light. — 
Charl's chicken S. is too remote. — We will 
take J. B.'s Bath. ‘ 

Now we are square with our correspondents 
on last month’s account, and the first letter 
of the new batch comes from the Grand Union, 
at Saratoga, and Eric’s comparisons are good 
enough to print. — Active, Santa Cruz, Cal., 
sends the Post Boy, printed on a postal card, 
and his first and second attempts at wood 
engraving, which, as such, are very good. — 
C. L. Seymour’s diamond, tinkered, will do. 
— Captain Jack sends no answer to his cha- 
rade, and he must be hung on the hook of 
disappointment. — Ratan’s cross-word is de- 
lightfully brief, and we take it — as a joke. — 
We save Edmund Erle’s drop letter, and Han- 
nah will give a warm reception to the rest. — 
We don’t know whether Hiawatha could edit 
a puzzle department or not, but his double 
acrostic will do. —Zebino’s rebus is far fetched. 
— Unique’s head work is too unique; as, ‘* my 
first is a place I would not like to be.” As 
the place is a jail, we hope he won’t be a jail. 
Be more careful.—Schneider is a good ‘‘ dorg,” 
but his rebuses won’t do. — Silex’s cross-word 
is not correct; the letter zs in “live” and 
“learn” —which he must do, to be careful. — 
Bluff City complains of certain amateur pub- 
lishers, who don’t send what he has paid for; 
but he uses strange words in his* square. — 
Puck’s figure square shall take its chance. — 
Will. H. Dennis has written. a, book, — Dick 
Marlowe, — which looks very well. — ‘WI 
thin,” in Romulus’s rebus is. too thin. — We 
select Portland’s word square. — Harper’s coin 
book is the best for Squiers; send to Lee and 
Shepard for the Pleasant Cove series, — any 
color. — Abdallah’s word puzzle is new to us, 
and we will use it. 
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Hedwig’s rebus is ‘*splendid,” and we are 
glad to hear from him again. — The next of 
the Yacht Club series will be “‘ The Coming 
Wave;” but Sandpiper’s definitions are faulty, 
and he should send his full address. — We 
cannot risk Ned Fun’s puzzle, because he 
does not write his “ jaw-breakers ” plainly. — 
We welcome Queen Zero, and will send her 
letter puzzle to the printer, who will insert it 
if possible. — E. X. Tray’s diamond will pass. 
— Powhattan’s rebus is “‘no go.” — Block 
Head must try again — sorry. — James writes 
with a pencil. — Gertie King’s diamond should 
read down as well as across. — Guitar’s ana- 
grams are not sensible, and as a friend we 
give them to Hannah.—J. W. Black, Jr.’s 
lamp rebus will do, but his ‘“‘ pome” is horri- 
ble. —Tecumseh’s cross-word is good enough. 
— The trouble with Tom Twist’s drop letter 
is, that any one who gets the first two words 
will know the rest. — When we were in Tours 
they sounded the s as in the rebus; one of 
the geographicals goes to the artist, Griscom. 

The O. P. A. sends no answer. —A. R. Tist 
must know that it is not artistical to rhyme 
** found” with “renown.” — Welsh’s musical 
rebus shall help out our variety. — Dashing 
Phil’s literary rebuses are good, and we waive 


the personal matter. — We added a little to’ 


Rollo’s letter rebus. — Imperial’s puzzle is not 
a square word; get a new name for it; we 
save the rebus. — Pathfinder is an artist with 
his pen, and his cross-word meets our views. 
— D. R. must try again. — Allegra writes us 
a very pretty letter, and says Sivad’s ‘‘ Some- 
thing New” is four years old. The artist shall 
see the rebus. — We spare Americus’s double 
acrostic; but only a part of what we spare can 
be spared by the printer. — Frank's rebus is 
pretty good, and the artist shall examine it. — 
Nellie was too late. — Charl’s charade, dedi- 
cated to Ernestus, will do now. — Harry A. F. 
must write his name so that we can read it. — 
Fortunatus has one fair rebus. — We spent a 
long time over Chas. Seur’s enigma, but it 
would not work,»and he is at fault in his defi- 
nitions in other puzzles. — Ralph’s diamond 
is correct. — Jo Vial’s anagrams are passable, 
for a wonder. — Kaughphy’s riddle is decid- 
edly good. —Kparis’s geographical is quite 
proper. 

No badge was ever adopted, Willie A. R.; 
don’t you think the idea is rather silly? — E. 
S. M. must “make up” something a little 
better. — One of J. Bull’s rebuses may do. — 
We don’t object to Percy Vere’s address, nor 
to his diamond. — Flora Belle’s diamond is 
good enough to print if we have space. — 








OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Quinn Doane’s answers came too late — all 
the way from The Dalles, Oregon; the puz- 
zles he sends are not original, for one of them 
is **the little darkey.”— Perhaps our artist 
will inform Black Knight ‘‘what’s in a name.” 
— Thanks to Black, Jr. for his tintype. — Na- 
poleon was in a hurry to see the Veterans in 
New York the other day, and neglected to 
send the answer to his puzzle. We were there, 
but we did not see ‘‘le petit caporal.” — P. 
Luck has changed his name to Kork, and 
wants to edit a puzzle department; we are 
willing, and take his hiddens. — Mr. Nicode- 
mus Welsh, of the city and county. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., hurrahs for the steamship Penn- 
sylvania, and sends us a batch of puzzles, of 
which we consider the first geographical the 
best, and give it to the artist. — Eureka’s tall 
letters will do, and we hope the artist will find 
a place for it, of which we have some doubts. 
— White Knight's writing is very fair; it is 
plain, and can be read without a transit in- 
strument, which is the best thing we can say 
of it; but the arithmetical puzzle is just such 

as may be found in any algebra, and we don’t 
care to use it. — Frank has done pretty well,, 
but some portions of his rebuses come from 

afar; as ‘‘on LY eagle” is not admissible; 

and ‘* the life of Washington hangs by a thread” 

is not what our friend means to say, though 

it is exactly what he does say. 


Wish CorrESPONDENTS. — W. W. Holton, 
Lock Box 35, Amherst, Mass. (specimens and 
stamp lists). — Edmund Erle, Box 347, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa (specimens). — C. H. Morton, 107 
West Watér St., Syracuse, N. Y. (eggs, stamps, 
and coins). — Forest City Stamp Co., 38 Gar- 
den St., Cleveland, O. (stamps and foreign 
correspondents). — Chas. N. Bishop, 95 Park 
Av., Chicago (members of literary societies). 
— Arthur F. Griscom, Chattanooga, Tenn. — 
Eli D. Baker, Dixon, Ill. — Frank D. Mills, 
Pittsfield, Mass. (autographs, stamps, coins, 
and eggs). — Jos. Merton, 715 Eighth St., N. 
E., Washington, D. C. (stamps and speci- 
mens). — M. C. Stanley, New Britain, Conn. 
(anything).— Edwin C. Montague, Box 1529, © 
Bangor, Me. (autographs). — Edward S. Steb- 
bins, Box 800, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (birds’ 
eggs). — American Boys’ Stamp Co., 1213 
Eleventh St., N. W., Washington, D. C.— 
Frank A. Adams, 47 Price Place, Chicago (all 
amateurs). — Frank J. Burkley, corner Four- 
teenth and Jones Sts., Omaha, Neb. (base 
ball and fun).— H. M. Dibble, Marshall, 
Mich. (bird’s eggs). — Kork, Box 530, Bath, 
Steuben Co., N. Y. (fun and specimens). 
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MISERY. 











AN EDITORIAL MISERY. 


E do not believe that editors are necessa- 
rily miserable, or that their lot is, per- 
force, unhappy. We read a great deal about 
the miseries of editors, and we extend our sym- 
pathy to all such who insist upon being mis- 
erable. We acknowledge that the calling has 
its individual miseries; we own that it is hard 
work to write an article when one has not a 
single idea in his head; we agree that it is 
terrible to read a long manuscript which, three 
feet from the editor's nose, looks as though 
it had simply been ruled in black ink, to de- 
cipher which the reader needs a square and 
compass, a two-foot rule, anda ten-horse pow- 
er microscope; we grant that it is agony to 
decline an article from your best friend, your 
minister’s wife, or the governor’s first cousin; 
and we can imagine the struggles of an editor 
who tries to be calm while he indites a double- 
leaded leader to the patrons of his publication 
who are from three to five years in arrears on 
their payments for subscriptions. Doubtless 
these are all first-class miseries, which prop- 
erly challenge the sympathy of a tender-heart- 
ed community; but we boldly assert that they 
are only mosquito bites compared with the 
awful infliction of being compelled to read a 
rolled manuscript. 

We never use profane language under any 
circumstances, We don’t believe in it, for it 
is even a worse habit than writing illegibly 
for the printer; but if we were ever tempted 
to indulge in useless expletives, it was when 
we had in our handa rolled manuscript. Some 
delicate lady, or fastidious gentleman, writes 
an article for these pages; writes it very care- 
fully, and, perhaps, very plainly, and then, 
disliking to wrinkle the sheets of the dainty 
manuscript, rolls it up as tightly as human 
fingers can do the job, encloses it as tightly 
in half a dozen folds of wrapping-paper, strong- 
ly secured with mucilage, and then commits 
it to the mail. Unfortunately the post-office 
does its work faithfully in this instance, and 
the thing comes to our sanctum. Blessings 
on the mail-bag that goes astray when it con- 
tains such a missive for us! We give our 
benediction to the careless clerk or carrier 





when his inattention relieves us from the mis- 
eries of reading it. 

Unhappily the roll comes to us. We spend 
our valuable time— which might be more 
profitably spent in walking up and down 
Washington Street, or evenin reading dime 
novels — in getting the thing open. We use 
a knife, hatchet, axe, chisel, bill-hook, cleav- 
er, cross-cut saw, or any other tool at hafd, 
to aid us in the arduous task; and we gener- 
ally get it open, even if we ruin the manu- 
script. We have about the same trouble with 
rolled magazines, or other pamphlets. When 
the package is opened, the misery is only be- 
gun. We attempt to spread the sheets out, 
but they are all curled up as stiff as a pig's 
tailin a snowstorm. Reverse the roll and 
bend them back as we may, they insist on 
curling up the wrong way. In our struggle 
to make the thing lie out straight, we drop 
the sheets upon the floor, and they scatter 
about and curl up individually as they did ez 
masse, like shavings from a carpenter's bench. 
We gather them up, but they cannot be in- 
duced to take a readable shape. Of course, 
after our patience has been tried for an un- 
reasonable length of time, we decline the ar- 
ticle; it would not be human to do otherwise. 
Our greatest editorial misery is a rolled man- 
uscript. 


Tue MontHiy Prize. — The prize for the 
best list of answers to the Head Work in the 
September number is awarded to Waddie 
Wimpleton, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bep-Time Srorres.— Louise Chandler 
Moulton, the author of several popular books, 
and one of the true poets of America, has just 
issued, through the press of Roberts Brothers, ' 
Boston, an elegant volume with this title. 
The stories are for younger children, and they 
are very well told, and very interesting. They 
were related to Mrs. Moulton’s daughter, to 
whom they are dedicated in a very pretty poem, 
and we doubt not they will please other chil- 
dren as they did Florence, though the stories 
belong to her and her mother. The book is 
very neatly printed, and abundantly illustrated 
with suitable pictures. 








By W. A. Frenca. 
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